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Interleaved Annotated Clasaios. 


FOREWORD. 


I 

I'hr objects of the Hniver'sity Printing and Publisli- 
ing Company m bringing out this senes of Annotated 
Classics are — 

m 

• {(j) to foster amrmgst students a taste for lit(‘- 

rature in its higliest form , 

flf) to ScL\t‘ the student’s turn' by obviating tht* 
neeessity ot ^vasting days and months in 
committing to memory lh(» contents of 
voluminous ke) s that are current .ind to put 
an end to that reprehensible practice, 

(r) to enablt* him\o p.iss his extimmation credit¬ 
ably by providing him with the necessary 
and sufficient helps for the proper under¬ 
standing of his text books and for the due 
appreciation of then beauties. 

2 With these objects m view, the , publishers 
have secured the service of some of the veteran edu¬ 
cationists (European and Indian) in the country, and 
' of a staff of distinguished Graduates of the Universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay* 
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3 The Introduction and the notes, A\hile concise 
and conlainini^ no irrolo\ant matter, nv-rely added, as 
is so often thi* (Mse to increase the bulk and price of 
the hook, will he lound to l)c ade^Juate, (dear and 
accurate Onesiions have ht‘en eivt n at the end with 
hints aiicl answers, that vmU ser\e to bnii^ out and 
exjdain all tlu latent diiilcullies t^f the ti^xt, such as a 
sujierf’icial stud\ i .in ne\er hojx* to di‘#(o\er (^r 
understand 

4. T he books«.'ir(' all inteih'a\ed with bl.ink jiaper 
to enahh' tlu* studmit to taU(‘ down ^supphnnenf.iry 
notes 111 the class 

5 The vcntnie is a big (Wie, and is a distinct ad¬ 
vance upon anything attiniipted in this hue iii this 
country It is the conlidtMit hnp{* «)1 the publishers 

that their efforts will meet with deserved recijeiiilion at 

• ^ 

till* hands (»f students It will be their constant 
endeavour, in future, 4101 only to maintain the high 
standaid they have &<‘t before themselves, but to meet 
the pubht patronage by the increase efficiency and 
utility ol their publications. 


T/ic Publishers. 



INTRODUeTION. 


liilfe of John Hilton. 

* 

Stiltons life, ^.us Patuson, is ,i drama in thiec ,ii*is’foi 
It iiaturalh falls into thu't? distinct peiiods 'I’he liist extends 
fioin his bnih, over his,education and llM^els, to 1640 the second 
tiom in4c:4io i6fio, the pciiod ol i'niitan asicndcni \ in Knji^l.ind , 
and the thud and hsi tioin 166.) to his death in *167 j the 
Cl a of Paradise /.o\t 

I First period, 1608-1640 

■ 

This again iiui} be dividctl mio 
(/) Pu-Col/t'gt Pt'imh 

Pom in London, ifto8 Ills fatlici, a [>ioun and cultuieil man, 

a J.cmdon senxener, Studied in Saint Paul s School \'eiv sludiou- 

■ 

Learnt ( 1 1cck, Latin, Fiench Helnew and Italian (\mld alieadv 
wiite \eises 

ill) Coll(\i^ Lije. 

Kntered Chiisi’s College, (’anibiidge vliere he studied 7 mat'. 

taking his M, A dcg»ec m 1652 • 

• • 

Works -Latin Pieces, On the Deatli of a Fan Infant ( isi 
poem m Lm^lish i, ('liiist s \atiMU Miseellancolis piect and 
one or two Sonnets, 

{///) Ifoilon J.t/e and 'Ptareh^ 

Lixedin Ins fathei's counli}-house at lloiton, chiefl) oetiijneil 
with il¥j study of (heck, Roman, lulian and Knglish IilciaUire.-» 
which stimulated and iipened his genius 

Works —L’Allegio (Lxiic) II PenseroBO (Lirict A1 cade** 
(Mask) Comus (Mask). Licidas (Elegy) Italian Sonnets 



II VKNSPROSO 

'' ir '*%«coiijV Cinl Fenod, 1640-60. 

'I’ook a leadinj^ pait in the Cnil W'ai A ruiiUii and Parha- 
ment.iiian Mamed a R.iyali^'l huh, 1643 lhiha[)|)\ union 

Latin Secretary to Cioin\\cll Plind in 1652 Mamed again, 
1656 JNfaiiied 3id iinu 1664 

Wot La —Aicojiai'ilita iiphsh ]>iose) Man\ piosc pamphlcl'i 
Kngli'-h Si)hnels Latin piece" 

III Third or Spic Poem Fenod. 1660-74 

Under arre-t toi a shoit nine at the Restoration, * 

Works —Paiadise laist iLpici Paiailise Kecfained Ihpicj 
Samson Agonistes isacipd diam.u 

Died, 1074 

* 

|^jf"Foi a detailed hie >»t Milton and a chionolojrical list of 
his woik", see ‘ Alodel tjiie-^iions and \iis\\cis at the end of the 
)iook 


Milton as a poet 

]Milton i'. the gieaie^i name in Kngln>h Poetry aflei Shakespeaie. 
He IS geneialh classed wuh Lh/abeihan poets, fui though he 
flomishcd half a centui) laiei. his giainmar and idiom beai a 
close !»eml)l!ince to ih^sc ot Kh/abethan lateratuic So little 
was ]\rilton appreciated bj his fellow counts} men, that he 
leceived foi liis gieai Poem, which perhaps stands highest 
among the pioducnonh of Knglish poets, onl} fi\e pounds Tlie 
first who directed the attention of Englishmen to the splendid merits 
of their countryman, was Addison , and since his time,Milton has 
ever ranked with the great Epic poets, the Greek Homer, the Roman 
Virgil, and the Italian Dante I,esb ouginal than the first, less 
polished than the second, less rjiagmative than the third, Milton 
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will \ct TH)t ‘sufTcr fioin c»>iii|)anson with his L;iciit iivals, and we ma\ 
e\tus( whale\oi of c\ai<«(cialion is timiul in llie famous lines 
ofDr\deu — 

'* Thie(‘ ptJft» in thn t* distant aift's U 
It.ih and Lii^^land did .uU 
The hrst in Inttmess of thoni;ht snrj 
I'hi ne\t in iiMn sty in bnih tht 1r 
1 h( tout ot n itiiie i uiild no tarthc i>o 
To make a third, sht joined thi teirmer tww 

Genins lyrical—not drapiatic 

]Mcuaiila\‘ lias imh said that Miltons i>einiis is l\iKal, not 
diamalR His l)ie will onh etlio real emotion, and his imaj^ination 
Is onh stiried by real eiiLiiiiislaiucs ‘TJie meic jilay ol fancy 
with the piett\ .ispeets of things could not satish liim , he wanted 
to feel bcneath'hiin a substantial world ot lealiu He had iml 
the dramatists iinai^i nation which can hod\ loith Jictitious 
characters with sucli life-hke lealiti that it can, and does itselt, 
believe in then existence Those who have been tliought to succeed best 
in engiafting fiction ujion hisloi}, Shakespeare oi Scon, have been emi- 
nenth human poets, and have acnicved their measure ol success by 
investing somv well-known name with the atliihutcs of oidinaiy 
humanity such as we all know it This was jirecisely what Milton 
could not have done He had none«of that sympathy with which 
Shakespeare cmhiaccd all the natural and edmmon afiections ol his 
biother men Milton, burning as he did w-iih a consuming fire of 
jpassion, and J’e^rning foi rapt communion with select souls, had 
withal an aloofness from oidinary men and women, and a pioud 
•disdain of common-place jo> and sorrow’ This want of interest in 
common life disqualified him for the task of revi\if\ing historic 
scenes.i 

fltjrle aad XMet&im. 

‘Milton has acknowledged to me* wrote tlryden ‘that Spenser 
liras his original,' But he had studied in fact all the master minds 
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that \^ent before him- Beaumont, Fletcher, Bui Ion, Drummond, Ben 
Johnson, Shake**peaic, tjie nhole ‘iplendnl English Renaissance, and 
behind it the Italian poem* Latin antuiuit; and the hne ^Jreck Liter- 
atuie The result vas a luilliant and composite st}lc—a combmatioiii 
of t\io elements, aiKienl and modern, clpssifal and Kli/abethan 
syntax and idiom aie i lo'-c'l\ analogous to those of Eh/ahcthan 
vnteis But Ins classicism is siili moie maiked Not onlv aie lus 
ideas, images and epithets tinged with the ‘added chaim of classical 
lenniiiscenf e, but l,atinisnis and (irflecisms (constiiutions m 
imitati(»n of I atm and (iicck idioms) abound in e\cti l*»age of his. 
wiitings 


Characteristic Exceilences and Defects of Milton's Poetry. 

I 

XSzcellences. 

1 lb fai llic most pioinment and impoiiant fealuie of 

Milton's pocii\ is Its “Ills niasten fil liic subhint” 

Is wondtiful ami ‘has icceucd the* most ficquciit and ompiiatic 
Luidition Xo poet has \lI been able to appioacli and lai less, 

equal Inm in lottinoss ol Loncc‘j)tion 

* « 

2 -Viiolhci cliaiartei istic of his poetiy is J.hC. /'f 

iht a*i\oc\alKms “It*' eflcct is piOxluced, as Macaulay 

b\s pointed out ‘not so much b\ what it txpres^iSAs b} what 
11 ,— not so much In tlie ideas which iidiiectb coine)s, as 

In i*ther Ideas i onnecied w ith them ” ^ 

3 Anothei and In no means the least distinguishing fcatiiie 
ot Milton IS what has been called hn« pmver of potimU ufki'anct 
Ills command o\cr language iA U^'beaut) and majesty hi*> masteiy 
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of foun «iml vei^c, his ilominancc o\t.*i all pcisiuisn)!! ami stic-s 
and sustainment ot sound, its music and loveliness, its <li^*nit,v, 
austeiii) and awe - these foim accordiiij? lo a tamous eiiiK—the 
most marked distinction ol Milton 

4 Noblest puiily in eveiy thouf^hi , zeal loi leli^iun and viiiue, 
nolde pin pose and high moialitv 

5 IMnlosopliK thought and aitiStic spun , 

6 'f^is love ol Musn^ auhitectuie and otliei line aits is an 
iinjiortant^clement of his genius “As natiu'e had endowed him 
in no oidinai) degree vMth that most evquisite of her gifts, ihe 
ear and the passion foi harmom, he had studied music as 
an ait, and had taught himself not onli *10 sing in the society 
ol‘others, liui also to touch tin* kevs foi his suliiai^ plcasuie 
His St) Ic is eveivvvheie dominated In bis masteiy over the effects 
of music, and his woiks .ue full ol expressions of his love loi it 

L Allegro 11 136-150 11 P, 11 151-1661 It inlluences his <.hoKe 
of words,.his choice of a partnulai foim ot a word, and c\%u 
his pronunciation it explains nianv oi those inversions "O 
common in his [H>eli> , it accounts for his use ol allitciation and for 
the foim ol ihaiiy (jf the compound epiihcls that he coined s<> 
tree]) ; it heightens the charm of his songs, and alnjvc all, it has 

enabled him once foi all to stamp the chaiactei of Knghsh blank 
verse well Bell 

7 His laborious striving after perfection of workmanship which 
accounts for the* flaw less perfection of his ihvthni and diction In 
this respect he is as admiiahlc as Virgil 01 Dame No one else in 
Knglihh literature and ait possesses the like distinction 

Defects 

1. Harsh inveision, ellipsis and fiequem obscuritv. 

2. Use of obsolete vv01 db and expressions and his peculiar use 
of vvoids 
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\ Use ot uln)!ns (fatin, (Iicek anil flthiew) 

4 PeiUntu ami Pijnlanical niannei ansini> fiuni his tknotion 
li> classical liici aim L amllus icliiiioii'^ness \\liuh iilm-i inailc him 
a popiilai poet 

« 

5 ills loii” ilimessiuns a^ m the hpus 

^ \\ ant (>! hiiiiiouj 

7 WanT ol kun\\liili»L <>l ami ''MnjMtln foi (hi. Licmhu 
thiui|j'hls anil keliims aiul lioiniis ol <M(lmai\ men 


Critical Remarks 

c»N 

L’Allegro and 11 Penseroso 

Titles 

The lilies mil // /'///ifV'A.j ai» Italian amt nia\ 

in‘lileialh ti mslaliMl as tin* tlietiful man and ‘ tin Mclancliol’i 

0 

imin Tim It ise\ir1eiit d iIilsi* tno ])inins aic careiullx evaniined. 
thai the iC'pedi'i* i IiaMiteiisiies ul the speakeis jifc In im means 
V iiat ne shmilil laD nnitiihil .iiid nudam hoik '^I'heie is, in iatl 
iei\ hide ot nmlli in U Alle"*! > and hull, ot inehmclioli in 
II Pcnsciosi), in the seiist in nhieli iliesi tno noids aic used in 
Kii'i'lish Miliim piohalvh diust llie Italian noids not so much 

f 

because ihtn esadli e'[)iessed il»e eliaiaciensiic''> of the tvo nnm 
icpiescnied, as heiause lhe\ weic less likoh lo hsid lo inisconception 
ot his meanuu* than ihe woids Miiih and Meianchoh * Some 
commpntaU'i?'-rraUison, (JaineU Ac - haAu taken csccjrtioii to 
the title ‘/*< »iv«7fOe on the gioiind that ‘ theie is no such nord 
itt •/'ewjf/oo/, tlie adjoctuc bom 'Pensiero' being Peiisieroso’ and 
that e\en had the noid been wiiticn coiiecib, its signihcation is m»l 
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that which Millon mtcmioil, r'l: ‘lh(>u;^lutiil oi ‘I'onU'uipI.Uive, but 
* aiiMous full ol c.iios ‘c.ukiug \ cnh points out that tlie.sc 
ciitK s aie \\i(jn<> on l)oth points throui’li* ii’iioiing the (iiHeicncc 
between modem .uul e.i.Ilei Itdlian, tin' woid ‘penseioso Ining a 
cm rent foim when* ]\Iilton wiole tins jioein and meaning wliat he 
intended it to inean r'/r inurin'.’ meditating 

* 

Date 

Tliese two poems wei^* wiitteii riitei ]VIij[loM li.id lelt (anninidge, 
tliumg lii^ si\ ^(*a 1 s lesideiice .)l Ins f.ithei’s house at iroiton, 
III Buekinghaiiislni e--th.il is Ixdween KhbJ >ind li>>>8 

Origin * 

Tlieie <.111 be* iitile doubt tliiit MiUoi< drew some suogestioiis 
loi the le.idmo idea ol Ins two poems liom Hintons Annhnmf of' 
Aft Inin liohf, and fiom II sonu ni tin pl,i\ ot /'/e Xin \ nJo/n 
wlneh phiy w,is not pnnled till lb(- 7 , iw.i \enis iittiu AM/- 
7 e//i»)und ///V/<sfyo'.f; weie ]nlilted and ni.inv lear^.iltei tlie\ had 
been wiitten, but the sonc bad pioh.ibh been i omposed iitid 
known ^el;v manv \enrs beioiv tlieanjieaiam e ol tlie pla\ in wbieh 
it WHS nisei ted It is said to liaie been written l»v Reauinont, 
Fleleliei s yreat ro-woiUei ‘wbo died in tin* same )eai as Sli.'ikes- 
peaie, 101 tJ 

Ideal-pictures • 

“Some commentatois maintiuii that the poems w'eic composed at 
Foicst Hill, near Oxfoul, on the eround that the si.eiiei\ in that 
neighbouibood coiiesponds moie nuiiU with that delineated m the 
jioeuis. but as neithei Horton nni lonest Hill filrnislies •?// the 
’laiioiis tletails of the scene desciibcd it is mote natural to suppose 
that the poet had no one iiaitiriilai localit) in Ins mind's e)c when 
he wiote them ' Tlieie is no occasion, therefore, to li\ and localise 
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the pictuics portra}ed in the two pieces . they aie ideal rather than 
local pictures, they ate the ideal day of two men of diffeient 
moods and pui suits ' 

Priority. 

• « 

Perhaps // was written fii-Ht. Beaurntmt's Song in The 

^ife Valotn suggesteil it and then the counterpart was wntteu. 
“Xot unseen'’ in LWlirgut^ (1 57) must have been written after the 
“unseen” of II (1 65) 

r 

Subjects 

‘ The one celebiates tlie eliamis ot “ Mirth the ot}ier those of 
“ jMelaueholy. 'I he advcieate ot MntJi bids Melaiicljol,^ begone to 
file realm of Daikiiess, bids “heart-easing MiHli eoinetohim with 
a j’etmue of kindred spiiits , he W’onld f.im hear the 4 ai k singing and 
enjoy all otber cheeiy sights and sounds of the hi ight nioi iiing-time; 
be would be pi-esent at the nieiTymakmgs of ihe village and listen 
to its marvellons tales, he ivjoices inthe life of the town—mall 
its gay gatneiiiigs , he goes to see great comedies acted , above all 
things he w'ould be surniniided by the sweet singing of exquisite 
verses On the other hand, the melancholic man vyill not allow 
“vain deluding jovs” to be neai him , he bids Melanclioly hail, and 
slie IS to bring wnith her a tittiii<r taimpahy , his pleastii’e i« in tlie 
song of the nightingale, m walks beneath the wmon, in the sounds 
and in the quiet pixiper to the night, ni calm studies tlii-ongh 
its watches—^I’eadiugs of *j)hilosopliy, of poetiy, of ,high romances ; 
the night is the season he loves, when it must end, let the 
daybreak be cloudy and rain-dnjijnng, wdien the sun at last will 
shine out, lot some undisturbed givive sci'een him from its blaze; 
there let him 8luml)er,to wake w’lth sweet music in his ears; let him 
oft times pace some old Gothic cathedral, and listen to rich anth¬ 
ems; at the end, let him pafis away his yeai*s in some peaceful 
hermitage, still gathering wisdoir^.*' ’ 
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Contrut. 

The two ihanii'ierH are, pei'ha))s uioNip.sharply diHtmguihheil 
in ref.pet*t of Hociality The one is eminently social , he delights to 
associate with the “l^indly lare of men ’ The other likes bettei to 
be left with his own thoughts, w'lth no hiitnan nitinisioTi The 
one IK light-hearted, the other not of sad but luther of a giavo 
epirit, The eyes <if the one^ look oiilwaid, and brigjiten at the 
sight of the fan image of natuie , the exes of the other rulher Imik 
inward, the tine fonus whith the mhid can present ' Both 
the chaiaeteis delight m nuisic but thcie is fitting diffeicnce li) in 
the kind of music chosen, ami («) in the eftect ‘L’Allegio prefeis 
'* soft Lydian alls, ' music of a sweet nielpng description, intiicatc 
and skilhilly performed, while IF J’enseroso loves the rich tones 
of the Calhcdial oigan, and “ full-voiced choir ’ L’zMlegio expects 
music to *' lap him against eating caies ' and to lull him to sleep, 
while 11 Penseioso wishes to be awakened from Ins mid-da\ nap 
by music.fiom an unknown source, and expects the sacied music to 
“dissohe him to ecstasies,” 

* Vilton’a sympathy. 

'‘There can be littledonbt as to which of the twoeh,n*actei h Milton 
portrays was rtftei his ciwn hc'art lie |V)rtrajn L’Allegro with 
much alall and excellence, but be caunot feign with bini the 
sympathy he genuinely feels wnth the oth<*i*, into Ins jiortrait of ‘ 11 
Pensei'oso’ lie throws himself, ko hi speak, with all his soul. He is 
indeed not altogether at home m the poem descrihmg the fomiei 
he distinguishes the sweet-bnar from ilie eglantine, whereas they 
were ope and the same , larks do not visit even ports’ window’s to 
say good-tnoiTow, but mther “ singing ever soar and soaring ever 
sing;'’ he had never seen, it is believed, barren-bi'easted mountains, 
and generally we think that the wings of his Mirth are somew'hat 
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coiihtiHiDod m tlit ‘11 13ut iii Hit* oHum* popni his « hole luituve 

rip|iotiiR "riio liinits III jKUut o^ piwioiisly suiricnig, aie 

now CKreedod He ca^iiud contput hiinstdf ^\ 1 ^^ls(^l)lU‘f^l{ll‘Sl‘rlp- 
tiou ol his “ JVlidunclioh'" as of Aliith ” fIt* iefoi.s no loss thiiU' 
Ihiico to JiiuML*, Jus darling ilrliglit Hr it'feis^ at li*ng;t}i, to tlie 
studies that wei i* alw.n s Foi liiin of snpivint* interest—amongst 
them to iJie woiks ot Spensi>i, wlioiu, as lu* told l)iT<len, he 
legal (h'd as his jioetual t.itliei He is (hainied 1>\ tin* nightingale, 
to which bird on anotliei oiiasiou he addv'ssfd a simiiet Hegi\t‘S 
seveial hints which lu* *aflei waids cKjaindeil in his gn‘at**r woiks 
And lie jiropo'-es at the close ot 11 Penseios s lite that whu h he evei 
aspired after as till* gloiions matin it\ ot ins o\mi that lit* should 

* “Attain 

Tti something like pio]dietu stiam 
toi it W'as* .1 poet ol the Hehiew sort. - a n/^/s—that Milton was 
aniliit ions to lx* 



Characteristics. 

Both IwMlegio and 11 Peiiseioso aie laid out on the lines of the- 


accepted jastoral futiun, tliet oflei e\(|nisile touches of idealised 
iiiial lite ‘ The two uhlls breathe the fiee an of spjing and 


summer, and of ibe.fields lound IloKon 'I'lie} aie tboroughh 

V 

naturalistic , the choicest .expiession oui language has \et found of 


the trcsh chaim of counln life, not as that life is livctl Ha the peasant, 
but as it ts felt liy a }()ung*and lettered student, issuing*at eaily dawn, 
or at sunset, into the (ickls lioni his chainbei and his books. AH lural 


bights and Mumds and smells are hoie blended m an ineffable 
combination The uUlls aie inaiked bv a gladsome spontaneity which 
nc\er 'Canie lu- Milton again ’’J’he delicate fanci and Reeling 
which play about I. and // Petnemso ne\er leappoar, 

and foim a strong contrast to the austee imaginings of his later 
poetical period H'hesc two poems hate tlie freedom ami iiohc, the- 
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lutuial grace of mo\emcnl, the inijnosi^^alion, of tlic hesi I 
examples, while both thoughts .mil wouls aio umki a siuLt cLononi} 
imkiio\ui to the iliffuse exiibLiaiKe ol the bpfnseiians 'Die choke 
ot linages is so pidmous, their sutcession so lajiid, tlie .illusions .lie 
so lanous and pleasyig, the le.iding distintlion of the poems is so 
lelieiioush mamtaiiied, llit \eisilK.aiion is so animated, that we mat 
plate them at the head oi that long senes of deseiipliie poems MlmU 
the Imglish language has to boast 

% 

Relation with ‘Comns ’ and ‘Iiycidas * J 


It is inteieslmg to ccnsidei L Allegio and II IVnseiosn m n lalioii 
to then sistei poems,/"W/wi aiul/)'</f/Vo, as maiking tlic siictessjvi, 
})liases in the deitlopment oi llic jiocl s mnivl ‘ In /ik fl 
Pritsifoso, ]\IiIton s mind is m suspinsi.•between the two gieat pailies 
that Jlien duided Fngl.iiul, C.uahei and I’uiitan, lipified in jo\ and 
-Melanchol), wliose ilaims aie‘e\enh lialaneed In I'omus this 
balance inclines and JMiIton makes his chfate, Joi is now in ins 
etes assoc lated with Vice, and Melantholi with \nlue ' TJie 
puiitan element so patent in O/w/o, hetomes still moie pionouiued 
m Lyndas • 


Metre. « 

* 

The ten intioducloii lines in each poem diflei from the 
remamdei \er} markedh in point of melie The latter consist 
of iambic octos)liable couplets But the ten opening lines aii; allci- 
uaiel) of SIX and ten sillahles, (/ t ) of three and fi\e iambic feet 
lesjiectncl) , the fi\e ihimes in this portion are anvmged as folloivs 
(1)1,4, (Ul 2,3, (III) 5 10 {i\) 6, 7 . u I 8, 9 
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I / VatiiM in the two idylls, 

^ A.N 11 

Milton as a poet of Mature. 

‘ The lideliiy to natuic ot the imaf^ciy of these poems has l)een 
impufi^ned by the critics « 

"Then to tome, in s])ite ot sonovv, 

And at m\ wnultnv bid ^o<»d-jnorro^\/' 

'I he skjlark nevei a])proachcb human habitations in this waj, as 
the retlbiea^t does A close obsei\ei of tfein^^s around us \\ould not 
hpcak ol the eglantine as t\Msted. oi ot the ctmslip* as Man 
These and other such like inaccuracies must be set down paitly 
to conventional jan^uage used Mithoui meaning, the vice of 
I.Atin veisdication enhficed as a task, but the) .uc paitly due 
to real defect ot natiual knowleil^re Milton lutd neithei the 
<e}e nor the eai of a natuialisi Ai no lime, e\en before his 
loss of slight, was he an t\aci oliseiiei of naluial objects. 
It maybetliathe kncM a skilaik tiom a leilbreast, and did 
Tiot confound the do«r-rose Mitfi the honc}suckle ‘ But he 
hod never acquired that inteiest in natures things and Ma)s, 
which le.uls to close and loving watching of them. He had not 
that sense of out-door natuie, empiiical and not scientific, which en¬ 
dows the A/tgle/ of hi<^ iotenqioiaiy \\alt*tm, with its enduring charm, 
and v\htch is to lie ac/juned *onI\ hv living in the open countr} in 
childhood. Milton is not a man of the fields, hut of books His life is 
in*hH btudv, and when he*steps abioad into the air he caines his study 
thoughts with him IJe does look at nature but he secs her thiough 
books Natural impressions aie icccived fiom without, but always in 
those forms of beautiful speech, m winch the poets of all ages have 
clothed them. Hts epithets are not, like the epithets ot the scljool of 
Dryden and Pope, culled fiom the Gnufui ad Parnaisnm, they are 
expressive of some reality, but u is of a real emotion m the specta¬ 
tors soul, not of an> cjuality detected by keen insight in the objects 
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themselves This emotion Miltons ail stamps with an epithet. 

which shall con\e\ the added chaim of classical reminiscence In 

¥ 

■ 

" To hehold the wand ring iiu«on, 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astrai, 

Through the heaicn's wide pathless wa}, 

And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 

Stooping through afleerj iloud ” ( II P, II 67-72 ) 

the moon is endowid with life ami will, ‘‘stooping’ “iid?ng” 

“ wand’iing," “ bowing h<*i head, not as a frigid pcisonification, 

and because the ancient pbets so personihed Jiei, inil In conimiinua- 

tion to her of the intense agitation whuh the mKtiunal spectacle 

rou.ses in the poet’s own breast In these two ulvlN natiiie is not put 

foiward as the poet's tliemc Milton’s theme is man in the two 

coptiasted moods of jotous emotion 01 graic lefleilion He has 

recoided a da\ of twenti foui hoiiis. But he has not lemsteied the 

plicnoinena . he places us at the slandpoini of the man beloie whom 

th'eydeplo}. And the man pnous <»r nielanclioh is not a baie 

spcolator of them , he is the student tomjioiindeil of sonsibiliu amf 

intelligence, of whom w'e aie not toM that lie saw so and so, 01 that 

he felt so, but with whom wt aie made cojiartiurs of liis thoughts 

and feeling pesciiption melt" into emotion, and runtemplation 

bodies Itself in imagei}. All the chaim ol niial life is iheie, but 

It IS not tcndeied to us in the foim of a landscape, the scentMi is 

suboulinated to the human iiguie in tliocenlie 

‘Milton's attitude lowaids natuie is not that of a scienUlic 
naturalist, no’i *cvcn that of a close obsoi\ei It is that of a 
poet w'ho feels its total inlluence too powerfully to dissect lU 
Man IS to him the highest obied, naluic is subcjidinate to nun, 
not only in its more \ulgai uses, hulas an excitant of fine emotion. 
He is not concerned to register the iacts and phenomena of natuie, 
but to convey the Impiessions they make on a sensiti\e soul The 
external forms of things aie to be presented to us as tiansforinecf 
through the heait and mind of the poet 
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J Milton, Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth compared as poets of 

Katnre 

c 

■Milion s hatl ncilhei ibe eve noi the eai of the naliiralisi. Ai 
no lime was he CAcn an exact oliseivei ol natuie His lefeiencc'i 
to natuie, tbeietoK, aie not alwavs atLurat^ In VAUe^ro^ he 
dihlmjyuishes the sweet-hiiei fiom the ej?lantinc, wheuas thev ?iie 
oiK^and the same He makes the skv-laik appioach human habitations 
thouffh laiks ‘ do not visit even poets’ windows to sa} gtiod-nionow, but 
talher“smgiiig evei ^oaj and .soainig evei unff " Milton is essentially 
a man of books and sees natuie with the eve of a ^cholai His 
theme is man^ and natuie is inlioduecd onh as a backgiound to the 
pictuies oi human life and as an excitant of hne emotions 

t 

(iiav describes natuial sceneiv with a minuteness unknown to 
Milton, but like Milton, uses ibe desciiplion of 'natuie onl} as the 
most giaccful oinament of his poeli) He is not a h>vei ol nature 
for her own sake Ihe visible landscape,—the slm— the sk} 
and all that men teel in contact with them have no attiaction for 
him He never makes natuie his sul)|ecl His theme is man and in 
the ‘ EUg\ writhn in ihe Counlrv Church-yard' and in the '‘'‘Ode on a 
Disiani Prospect of Eton College naUiial scenery is .nitioduced vvjlh 
reflettions on human life and used to point its inoial 

Cowper IS the first of the poets who love Nature entnely 
lor her own sake ^.ven when a boj’, ‘no baid could plea,se 
him but whose l}re ^ was turned to Nature’s praises ’ A 
careful observei of Nature and hei wa}s, he* ^esciibes every 
thing that he sees aiound him with a minute accuiacv—an iiv 
tense realism—which forms one of the special charms of his poetry. 
His description oi nature excites sensation rather than ideas; 
for, he does not go so deep as Wordsworth in his suivej of Nature, 
He describes, indeed, her outw^ard aspects with a loving fidelity, but 
he cannot see into the life of things He paints only what he sees The 
vwisdom and benevolence .of God is the only spiritual lesson that 
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Natiiu* teaches him Al the same time, he is not, like I'homson, 

content nith meicU describing hei puiuiest|iie eflects, hut often 

strikes into a meditcilne strain and ‘hears the htihs and duweis 

lejoicinifj all ’, and no doubt, we find in him the dawning of that 

meditatnc spint which was to retei\e Us full dcvekipment in the 

hands ot Wordsworth and Shelle\ 

• * 

Wordsworths \iew' ot nature is enliieh ihftereiU fioni that 
winch poets had lield down to his lime Ollier poets nc(asK»n- 
alh boriow from Xat|iie, for jjuiposes ot enihellishnienl or 
of inoial teaching hut -with Woidsworth, Natuie is the l)e- 
ginning, the inidille qnd the end of his poctri. -his “all m 
all ’ He IS, 111 the w'oids of Mi Ruskiii, the keencsi-e\ed ot 
all modem poets for what is deep and essential in nature 'Ihe 
most commonplace object of Nature is to him a souiie of highest 
mspiiation To quote his owm woids — 

“ To me the meanest flow'd that hlow', can gi\e 
'rhoughts that do ollen he too deep foi leais 

}Je closes his little poem ‘ Nutt mg with an assuiance that 
m ihi ik'oods Natiiie h.id, he ihoughi, one 
living soul which, entering into flowci, stream, oi mountain, gave 
ihenl each then own life Hetween this spirit in Nature ami the 
Mind ot Man there was a pie-airanged haimoii) which enabled 
Natnie to communicate us ow'ii thoughts to Man, and Man to 
reflect upon them, until an ahsulutc union lictween them was 
•established This idea made him the first who loved Nature 
with a personallove, toi she being living, and personal, and not 
onl} his icflection, was made capable ut being loved as a man 
ioves a woman He could brood' on hei charactei, her wajs 
Iher words, her life, as he did on those of his wile or sister. 
Hence arose his minute and loving obseivation of her and his 
passionate description of all her life 

]\Iilton's attitude towards Nature differs widely fiom that of 
Wordsworth Milton is never a minute observer of nature, 
nature is not vvith him, as with Wordsworth, Ins ^all m all,’— 
the very life and essence of, his poetry Hence we have not in 
'him that minute and microscopic obsenatioii of nature, and that 
passionate brooding on her ways and life which constitutes the 
peculiar charm of Wordsworth’s poetry 
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L’TUlegro. 


TEXT 

& 

NOTES. 




THE ARGUMENT. 

I- 10 I.’Allegro l)itls Mc'LiiK holy be* gone and betake 

himself to iht* dark ea\es ol Hell whence be sprang 

II- 24 An invocation to Mirth—her parentage 

25-36. A poetic description of Laughter and other 
accompaniments ot Alirth ^ 

37-56 I^’AlIegro longs for tin* companionship of Mirth 
and her crew—ckscnjition of rural sights and sounds m the 
morning—the son*? ot the Lark—the (ock-crow—the sounds 
of the hunstman's hounds and horns 

r 

57-68, A (h scnption ot rural out-door Iih* in the morning 
—the ploughman's che» rtul whittle in the glorious sun shine— 
the milk-maid's song -the mowing with the sc \the—the* 
shepherd counting his (lock 

69-80 Description ot the bright rur.il landscape at^noon 
—espying towers and battlements—the residence of some 
W’^ealthy fashionable handsome lady 

81-90 Description ot ruial lilt m the cottage, their savoury 
dinner of htibs and other c.ountr) dishes seF\ed out b) the 
‘neat-handed’ shepherdess—ruial occupations 

91-99 Description of rural holiday enjoyments 

100-16 I he delights ot the hearth in the eve ning—the 
young men and girls seated round the hearth, telling stones of 
fairies and ghosts, \thile the cup ot ‘spicy nut-brown ale ’ 
goes round 

117-34. T he refined pleasures of city life—the brilliant 
scenes of the Theatre 

135-50. The delights of Music 

151-2 Conclusion—the poet expresses the wish| to 
make Mirth his life-long companion if she can bring him such 
pleasures 
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L’ALLEQRO 

Ukncf, loathed Md.inoholy, 

()1 C'erherus and blackest Midnijjht l)orn 
In Stvgicin ca\e iorlorii 

’Mongst horrid shapes, «ind shrieks, and sights unholy*! ■ 
Kind out some untouth c«‘ll • c 

'•n* »*» V 

) • 

Where broodiiiLy D.^rkness spreads Ins }e{]^us uinj's 
And the pij^hbr.u <mi sinirs , 

'I'here unJtT ebon shades, ami low-brow'd rocks 
As r.is»t»(‘d as th\ locks, 

In dark Ciinnu ri.in iles(‘rt i \ er dnc l1 lo 


NOT^iS 

ON 

L’ALI.EGRO. 

(The praises of Mirth or joyousness). 

L Alfes^nt — \n luh in \foi il — ‘ The lIuvi ful in in i jnonoiinced 
Aliivgto ) rills ^l^^Tnlln” liul'j po„m, Ulv.j ils sisLei jioLun 11 
Peiiseio:.t), 1 -^ one ol ih'- t.iilksi piiu* dIvries in the 
En^jdish Lini,au^^a It (haws a vivij piLiyia ot Uv'hurhl a^pe h 
of Nature and*de\ nhe\ an idtal da\ \ptn^ >\'a Jiett ful vaun^ man 
such a\ Milton himself 70 i\ in hi\ uhnol dav\ 

LI. 1-10. The ihetiful man Inds Milancholv he off, and hide 
itself in the dark cai'ev of HtH 'adit nee it sptans^ 

1. Hetue —(let ihtie hence,vff with thee, depart ,*used a*? •verb; 
other adverbs similarly used aie —‘ away ‘ on,’ ‘ oil' ‘ down, ‘ up 
Ac. Notice Ih) arctsed only m the imperative mood 

Loathed -^Ahhorred . contemptible, despicable, loathsome,— 
an instance of ‘ ed * for ‘ able,' a common peculiarity with Kliza- 
beihan writers 
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Mchimhoh —Lit ‘bUck ])ile , (Lat -Fr nu'Jan black, and 
c/wh\, bile) which wa^. supposed to lause mental (lej)ressu)ii Hence 
the cause has come to be jiiit h)i the eftect, and the Monl now 
means * mental depit ssiou , ‘dcicctionoi spinls Cf tholcra , 
chohru, and abo in lions 

2 CV Ci’ilicnts hoin —T’lie oH^piincf of the hoiiid, hellish 
j lhree-i*i..uied Dog Leibciii-' ^tabled to giiardjhe gates ot Ibdl) and Us 
\ufc, Midiii;^ht This '^j'ncaloi;^ is of couise Milionb own invent ion, 
the spoils! ol Nujht in (Ji nnlhologv beiiii* and then ofi- 

simni?and //<v;/r/n, while ('erbi nis has no issm* Ihii, as 
the stinknl will lind as h * leads inoic ot Mdtoe he is i irood «U d loo 
lond of m\lholo«»is,ni!: on his liwii anount (* I'Ik .evo'inl he 

gives ot Miilh in Inn ■» 17-J t) Ihi he is aK\o>. \tj\ tiippv and 
ajipnipuate as heie 1>\ destiibnu, AIelain.hoi\ as the otNpnnu 
ol the hellish Dog Ceiheiiis and Midnighl tin Poet iinphi s tliai 
it h IS Its ori'tin in n,ii nw t t ihJ ail t!i * is <'w <///! ant! 

itufi'th, -i' ttfipDsid i^ ^Muih, i\dii h i\ ass<> la i / lai^fi aH Hiaf is 
lin’d I , hi i^if/ii and Jan < 

.> Sin,it7fi a'' /oii'in Dixin d oi d‘sol lu, i^.uein in glooniv 
1 fell »S/, g/a//- -1 leUisli \di lioin *S'i i (a <ji wild l.i m ill\ 
mi‘ining//>/() one of the tom iiveis llownig loinid IIeli>s.M 11 *.*!!, 

* I’he flood ot d^ idh Hate , P 1 11 577 

/•hi I full DesiMied 

I* “ J/fUi^s/ si'^fif\ Vniidst .ill the hoi n \ ol Hi*!' ill its 
hideous loathsome sights and soniiils Mnk ih Ad>' 1 atmn ni, 
“ Shapes, shiieks ainl sounds 

Cnhilv - Imjmie, sinful -as belonging to ILll 

r> Un ^vVi! h-Disniil lionul lit ‘unknown , tulh being the 
past pait hum ol A S t mi to know , as a jiasi tense loim it still 
suiMves in to'fhl rile wind now meaii'i, ‘ suaiige ‘ out-oi-the- 
wd) , ‘tju'^ei , ‘giotesipie and sometimes, uglv 

(I IJV/r/r lanoiliiii* J)aikiit\s —Which is toLaih en¬ 

veloped in dense gloom or daikness J)aikiiew is ic])rcseiited as a 
huge bird coveiing the cell with iN daik wings, sciiipiiloiislv shutting' 
out all light Blooding shadowing, covoimg ovei with wings 
out-spread—like a bud hatching its >oiing, (A S hrid, a young 
one, fioin hredan, lo keep wmiii^, hatch, the root of breeds Oboeive, 
the woid his a sccondaiv lefereiice to the of 

a thoughtful man jfealom 7iang\ —wings jealously or scrupulously 
shutting out all light Obsene the veiled reference to jealousy qt 
suspicion winch alwa}s goes hfnd in hand with melamholy. 
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7 Nn/hi-7ftini —an ominous bud wIiono (loakin^ was belu'ved 
to forebode ill, uh iti bovc‘ic‘d over houses iidceted, or aboul 1o be 
infected, wiili fiLijyiu* and otlier deadly tliseftses—Juuiee aswM mted 
with ‘ Alelamludy ’ (M Muthrih I 5 

“The ini(‘u linnselt in ]ioais(‘ 

Tliat ei oaks'file fatal eiitianee nt Duncan ” 

8 hjfmn —daik slnidows of tiees with dense liHia^e. 

Ebon —<1aik, black,—like Die Klioii} tiee Ct tnmn\,\ Dki • 

“ Slav tliv elomh *inm cli.ni 
and mat Atliltiiiis^X J>4<8 

“ Death's obnn dait ’ • 

S«*S]iencei has ‘Tiees of liiDei f^all and 
Jh‘bnn (ebon) sad ’ iuttnf 11, 7 52 

Lnir-bnut nl ■-\\\\\\ blows oi io])s han'iiii'jf l(»w , tloselyoM*i> 

h.inj^iii^ oi ]ii oiLctint* (low iiwai (Is heetlin^^ 

^Is - w Inch ai e as 1 oujjh and slhii'i'x as the nmsses ol 

dish(*\(*lled hail cliisieiiii!; louiid Iliy luad The jioet nicaais to ■,a\ 
that there is a sinking hiiiTnou\ <n iitni'ss bcMweeii (he sh.im:\, 
dishi‘V(dled lo( ks oi Mehinchol^'s h.iii and the i u^^tsl nxk^ iii 
the uudst ot which h(‘ is to dwell 

/I'fo/r/cff - loniih, I uai*cd A w/7 lifci.ilh is an\thiti^ ‘ shaji^iV ’ 
01 ‘ hail \ 

10 (Uhum'Uffu - (JloOiin the ('ininiei lans weie a invthiful 
people descnhcTl b\ Houum as lixine in the l.irlhcst le^ions of the 
Wohiein Ocean 111 peipcliial iiiist and duikness 'J'he> ai'C tud the 
Oiiiimeiii iioni wdioni the (Tiiinea and the (’^niii (Widsh) tnok 
then inline The epithet intensities The daijcness 01 ^looni^ uatuio 
of the abode to wdiuh ho dooms Melaiichol^> 

EB Tlu'student should note by w’h.it nieans, 111 the first 
ten linos ot the •poem, Milton ci*eates so iepuj^imiit a picture of 
MeUiicholy tliaf tlie loadei turns wnth relief and delight t.o the 
i*cpreseutatioii of Miith wdiich follows , these means aie — 

1 Acoumulatiou ot woids eon\ eying association of hoii-or, 

ey blar^^est Midnight, cave forlorn, shiieks etc • • 

2 Tmageiy th^t inteiiHifies the hoiToi* of the pictni’e, c y 
Stygian eave, bixioding Darkness &c# 

3. liTegTjlar meti’e, the rest of the poem being m octosyllabic 
•couplets w'hose ti'ipping sweetness pleases the ear'’ — Bell. 



SiOTFS 


Dut come, thou (loddess fair aad free, 

In htaven yclept KuphroMnc, 

And b) men, heart-tasing Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth 14 


i;.i. 11 40 -An niMKJiiioii In Miiih Il.niim l)id hocmI- 

hve io JVIel.iin linh .nnl dnnnnMl ii bjek tn lliedaik die.n) Mini 
(li^'inal leGri'nns nl Kell, jls ])in)KM .ilxxks tlie ilnMuinl man 
hails with delii'lit Miith m (hiielv .ind iiunkes ils hhssinys 
and t*nes on m dcsenhe'its niium, i h.innt.ei tUid ai i nm]).iniin<‘nts 
I’hi.s p'n t iniMe\'epl 11 17-‘J !•) is qindi'd nt t th'u'^o l>\ Addison 
in his JOs.'-iiv on ‘ Ij‘,iuahf(*i and Hidieule' in the Sjieil.itni .is ein- 
liod\iiii»‘ ni a fOiiuns ({'•■x’nilil'f of nniitfuiauf pn\iin n inti piu’lnal 
fjifUi f of Ij'tinjlilt I ” . 

11 Fitii n/<(///#''--yiMMdul . .1 ^ Cl V f.uoiii di i onihin.it ion with 
tin* ]inots ol the last eentui> Free-= libeial kimkhe.vvled 

11 - Id Ih Ih'ftini hi)i“ (.died Kn|)hi osMie h\ the Clods in 
he.i\en, «iud Mil ill (Jnv I which In in^.s ease* ,iiid condint to mens 
Ite.iitsbv ‘>n e.wtii Miijilii osmu* in (ii inytholoirv is 

the t win sistei ot Hu* otln’i two fii.ic es-h/Znen ((Jlow' or Jhijjht- 
ness) and Tlttrl/fi (bloom, Fieshness) .ill tliice ol wliom weie 
piesented to Jhuhus, tin* (iod ol w iin> .uid 1 e\eh \. 1 )> \ eiins the 

(jodd(‘ss of liO\e I’liis IS ,11^,1111 .1 di‘j).ii*hii c* tiom coinmon mytlio- 
lo^ii.d ti.iditioii .nioidm^ to winch tin (ii.ne^ thiee tw'in 
sisteis .lie lej)! c'-ented .is tin* d.iu^^htei s of Zens, thonyli In whnli 
(loddess it IS not eeii.nn In Masks, •tin* (liaies oilen apjasned 
on tin? staj»o ns attend,int" *)h Venus—w Inch jnohahh suf^yested 
the idea that slie was then iuothi*i 

Vc k’pZ--ealled Past Paii ol the old \eil) ‘ elepe,’ to c.ill 

The y Js 11 eoi‘ni])tion of the old past paitiei[»|e pTefi^ c/r In 
euily Knprbsh tho ])Hst partieijik* of stiimi'M'rbs was fonued W'ltli 
tlie piotix yr and siiftix on In CJeiman, tlie ]).iitieiplcH aie still 
foniied by ]>i*ehxin"' ye Jlenee we leinn that Jiln^lisli and (TCiinaii 
had a common oipn Latterlv this ye jrate place to y, as, yeladd, 
yrauri, yli*-!!''” ‘^c* This old lofin of the paiticiple is very 
common in Chaucer and Spensei ^ 

13. flr/irt- 0(1 sniff —casinjo;^ the heart of niolancholj 
Cf. horn t-tendnuj, i> 0 Hl-,sfnHU(j, otti-pionuuj Jjf 
14*. At ft hirth —at ono birth , ‘a’ —one ' Cf, 0//ie/Zo, II, 3, 42 : 

Though he had twinned w’lth me both at (i butli 
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With two sister Graces more 15 

To ivy-crowntd Bacchus bore 
Or whether (as some saffcr sing)* 

The frohe wind that brtsithe^ the spring i 

15 Ttf't f N-- Ai’liii.i and Thalia 

1(5 htf fiotryu^tf -B.k hiis (he (hid ot \Viiie and ReM*l?y im 
usiia11,> 1 e])rL'sented as weai mg a i 1 i>\mi <ii I\ \ (M 1 55 

“ IFis (diisteimg Vneks 

W^itli l\^ heines wi eatlied * 

17— 2i<. (h }f firf/n I thhotnn} - Jlei e M ilton gi ves .inothei pm- 
bnhle }ie((inMliol (hemigm oi Mirth di>s< idling hei tis tlie diiuglitca* 
of Ze])hyi or th(‘ West Wind ■and Anioi.i oi* (In Diumi -Tn plain 

hjiigh.sh t hn‘i ftii /s li''st fndtlntrtl f n‘sli of tt, 

summit mtntumf 

17 Oi SI117 Aeeoi ding lo sonie \Msei poets This necoiint 
lien g [inielv Millnn s own the ‘ ‘•fo/*who sings tins 01 igin ninsf. 
refiM to Milton himsiOl 

IS anotlna lOiiding foi sutfi > Hut ytnfri is the 1 (‘suhng 
usnallv ui*\ en and aei epteil The ineaning is "some nioie learned 
poets ]ia%e wiiUen So l.ii as is known howtwei it cannot ho iscei- 
tained to whom the poet Inie lefeis Perhajis he nieaiil himself, 
and chose this,niadcst wa\ ot iccomincnding his own mytholr*g\ 

- Wisei Imi'ds Simf -licixeit in their jioeti’y* 

IS [•"tolK —An Ad) -"‘ti oliesi)jne,' hiioi ti\e, jiluj lul, , 

Sumthfs —gives hivatli 01 life to enlivens, MMlien, freslieiia. 



N0TK8, 


Zephyr, with Ai^ora playing, 

As he met her once a-Maving— 

There on beds of violets blue 
And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew 


20 


19. Z*‘pliif7 —sumo ease with ‘wind' aho\i* ,—The sw'eet and 
gentle west wind 

With., playituj —enjtiying himself with AuiDin—the goddess of 
dawn 

20 -'Ij a~Mayinq —as he fell in love with her while she was 
enjoying the May-day festnities,—alluding to the varions games, 
and amusements wliieh wei'o so common, and stall obtain, in several 
parts of England eailyiiiMay It w'as the enstonn with young 
girls to go out early in the moruing on the Ist of May to gather 
flowers—the fairest of them being Queen of May A-Mttijmq —lit 

‘ on-Mayiug ’ t e iii the act of en|oying the Mav-day jiastimes; 
‘o' IS c*oilaiptcd 11om *an’ winch again is a dialectual loim of ‘on’- 
Cf 'n-hnntimjj ‘ <fcc 

-ils—wdien. Once—formeil) and not on a single occasion 

21 ThfUf ^—In the spot when* Zephyi met Anioia 

22. Wat>hftl 171 deir —Bathed rn ilew and hioking all the more 
fresh and charming Cf Tennyson's ‘7hc«»i of Fan tromew,’ 141 

*‘ . Fn*i>h washed in lonled dew &c ’’ 

and The Tnminq of the Qhiew, 11 I 174 
, ‘‘Ah moinanig roses uewlv tnishea with dew " 





I AriliKtiRO 


Fill'd lier with tlwe, a daughter fair, 

So huxom, b^^th^, and debonair ' ^ s 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring’with thee 25 

J« st, and youthful Jollity, , 


28 . Ftlh‘(J -iiuj)icgn<itc(l The iioui is wnul,’ ' 

FtllM flu>c~ -nride her I'luieieve thee 1 f made her thy niilther 

2 l' Ft^jnnn —Ihight, lively , I1I ‘heiiding' ‘yielding’ 

‘suliJinssive’, tioni A S Itntjau, to bend, the loot of ‘how’ And as 
ohediem*e,oi a ]diiiid disjiosition is one of the iiighest vii-tues of 
a woman, the \ijnd eanie t<i he useil as 11 (‘omjdniient lo ladies 111 
the sense ol handsome’, ‘^.liannnig’ The model 11 sense of the 
word IS ‘stout, well lonndeil and at the same lime good-naiiued 
and kin(U,\ ’ • 


7*////o'- inerrv 

I** 

fi*om Fi fO', oi, 
disposition 


Lit_ of 
/i«i;/''good, t(" 0/1, look , 


good 


lie 


nee 


air or a]>peaianee‘ 
ot good fempci* ami 


25—4U These lines, as lias itlieady fieen pointed out, aiethe 
liveliest and most poetic* deseiiption ot the aeeoiiijianimcmts ot 
Miiill or gaiety / laiughtei* ami its various nianifehtations—the 
ways Ill vviiK h itniflt sliowh itselt oatwaidly 

25 //ns/e/Aer—Hasten f/o/.s#'// to me, ‘ The ]>ioiumii in sueh 
cxpiessions, 1 % now' said to he used ( It/ or ivflftitifUj Tn old 

English it was called the “ethic Dative " This use ot the pio- 
noun was \ei,> eoinmoii in » Kliriibethau writeis Sir Waltei Scott 
also makes a veiy laige use of'thisloim (T ‘ Ho*//lee,'‘ sit 
//«'«? down,' faie /Ace well’ &u 


NI/mith—Thou sweet faiiy, Mirth In (li’eek m^'thologj’', the 
Xymphs w'ere goddesses presiding ovei* nionntains, streams, ioi'ent^, 
trees, meadows, etc 

20 Jf'st —Mdriy jokes, Yonfhjnl Jolhty —gaiety or merriment 
that can amuse* young people All these ai*c jiei'sonitied and l^*- 
presented as companions of Mirth 

I 

I 

/ 
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N()TL». 


Quips, and cranks, and wanton^ wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles ^ 

' Such as hang V)n Hebe’s cheek, 

And Ipve to live in dimple sleek . 30 


27' (^ 7 iips inles —Sin.ii't, elevcr and oild tuius oi speech 
—Sinai t savings ‘hliui t s.nitif^s of .1 shaij) wii with a hitb*i* 
sense in a c-weet woid' t'/f/wXs--Odd luins ot spins h woids 
used in an iineiii’d or distorted sense, jinns deliheiatel* (rooked 
IVaufoH n'/lts -]dii\ful tpi ks pr.utieal |ol{(*s IT//'* is a sl\ insi¬ 

dious ai'titiee < nd is tin* same woid as t/itih' Ct wise ,iFd j^iiise 
Hoth ‘ wanton and ‘wile’ aie used 111 a had sense in model 11 
Knj^lish et 'naitfoii iiiielt\’, ‘tho iulr't ot tin' seijient 

2 S Kath aiulht {/i\ - (^un k nan (‘inent s of the hodv sionswith 
the head and tiiif'Cis 8 portu(' m'stiiK's and sii>ns e\pi(‘ssne of 
mirth 01 «aii‘t\ A'or/s Siu:ns made with the .lusid IJvtks- - 
sif>ns made witli the fini>ej heme the vi 1 li in bnktoi Ot Hniton's 
Auatumif nf Jilt lauf liohi 

“With /ifrXfcand mufs —he tiist hei^an to tivtlie v^en(he^s mind. 

With hrtkh autl ao(A niitl snubs again no aiisweis did he find 

sm/h s - smiles that wi(>ath(*d nj piukeied tile 
feahiu's,-- uiiised them to he folded and dimpled,— contrasted with 
imnlxh^il (^nn helow' It is an instance of Ift/paUntft 01 Tiansfn n'd 
]^jpi/fu‘f, M\ w hu h then'IS .1 tiansii'i ein i* of altiihntos fi 0111 their 
pi*oper sul>]eita to otheis, ‘wieathed’ being jnojieih ipjilieahle 
to the fare or featines ^ 

29 l^nch (ht‘t‘k —likt' those wlneh ever maik the cheek of 

Heho-r-tlie lupheaiei of the gods, .ind tin* presiding goddess of 
Youth and Beauty Uniiff on —ebiig peipetnally to^ aie 
found in * 

ws 

J/cjie —in CJreek in\'tliologv, llie dnughtei of Zeus and Hera, 
w’as"'t^e goddess of yontli, and wait<*d on the gods as eiip-beai'er. 
Later ti'aditions re]ireheiit hei as a divinty who had power to- 
restore*3*outli to "the aged —Bnll * ^ 

30 And Mffk —are wont to dwell in, i c ^ai'e e\ei S(^^,in, 
smooth, charming hollows in the cheek Ih mvl( ‘A-A. slight natural 
HepressroiTon the sui'lac^e of the body and especially in the cheek or 
ohm. Sleek —smooth, soft 





l/ALLKWRrt 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding hoth his sides 
Como, and trip it as \ oil go 
On the light fa ntas tic toe , '< 




“tl That eA*'. —tliut lantfhs sit s)i defies cm os suul sin xief los 
\\liieli «au‘*o lunowiiOii the hum "* 

.‘12 rjfiHtfhtri ‘‘/'A's — Ltuiohfei Is jiei snniiicdand loinesented ris 

jnessiny both Ins sido'> ckiseh with hisliands lest tlu‘\ should sjilil 
oi Tmist W(* speak of |U‘ople ‘hui stum oi 4]dittiim with hinehtei 
‘L.mglitoi Sind <ill t he othei tonip.imons ot Miith— ‘Spoil,' ‘^»ods’ 
‘ileiks ‘Smiles ,‘(^lisps’ ‘(hanks ‘Wiles’ ,Iest and .lolht \ ’ ace all 
*id)]e(*isot ‘tu'iiij'* in 1 2.“i 

.>.■> Tup if -lia\(‘ a d.iin e -the it* is tojinato aeiusatixo, 

1 epies(‘ntin«» tin* ohjeit implied jji tlie ^oveiiiiiie \eih. In ne(‘ 
‘ tnp it — ‘ tTi]>' f/ Injipini* if ‘to loid //’, to jiriiu e if\ ‘to 
ipieeii //', to li^hl <Mit tti Tills use of tin |iiououn was M*iy 
(‘omnioii 111 hlli/.ilx't h.tn wnteis, and niose pe]h.t]ts fiom ft 
desiie toiiNon’ tin r('])ei,ition of the iioiin m tin* ('oi>riat(* Ae» iisii- 
tne* I’lijis, "'‘flip \i— 1 np a fiippiiuf hut tins henip» a si*inev\hat 
(‘iinihioiis pillas('the sul)slanti\e is disphu‘1 d h\ the pioiioun In 
othei woids, the if i([iiesen(s (he siilistaiitt\e implied in fhe 
‘•o\eiiiin^ \ei h ' -Hale** 

Hi On }{»•—Its \i)ii ';o aloii” wilJi li ee eiisv sto]is in a 
fatii itiil nianiu'i / e , as on d.nii e im 11 i1n .iloii'* Ci i\>uin'> 

“ Ileat till* '•lonnd « 

In .1 Injlif fanfdhfK loiiiid • 

^nninsfic luv —Aiiothei* instanie ot Ti.iusfeiied Kpithet or 
Hypallagc The toe is railed faufasfr oi^'fiillot faiiey * alluding 
to the easy oi* faneiful manner in winch JMii*th is supposed to 
daneo or make others diiii(‘e F'liuinhfit now means ‘ grotestpie ’ 
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NOTKS 




f 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 35 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty , 

And if I give thee honour due 
MirthT, admit me of thy crew*,, 

To live with 1^, and live with tli^e - ' 

In un repr oved pleasures fn*e , 40 

And as you eome along daiieiiig, lead on to nu* with 
th\ right hand the floddess ^of Ijibei'ty or Fieedom, 
whr) liM'N in iiioiintuiiiri 

By fishing MiHli to l»jmg with hei Lil)ei*t\ or Freedom, the 
Poet iTK'iiTis that tlieie r*aii lie no leal en|o\ineiit ot Miitli without 
fieedoni thatof an\ kinil is t.ital to u*al men inieiit, 
that Mirth 01 gaiety to 1 ‘e really enioyed must be ju'iieetli 01 
itmt'stiat urti 

36 The MonfimH N^jmph -Theie*is no nuthology 

about Liheit} being .1 mountain nymph Perlia]>s the poet is 
thinking of aneieiit Greece, Swit/eiland, Wales and othei inoun- 
tuinous eountries in whnh national freedom has hemi deiended l»y 
the hard\ inhabitants and where the jieojde ciijoy a eeitain 
amouht ot seemily iig<i,iiist toivigii invasions on account of the 
natui.il detenees of the land But some i omnientators think that 
no sui li s]>eeiul allusion is intended, hut Milton simply lefeisto 
the ireedom fi*om eon vent lonal rest i amts and the gunei al senhc ot 
nneonhneinent that belongs to monntams 

37-4<\ *lyyy/ // /yee~\iidif J paj .,>ou all the respeet that 
you are entitled t,o, O ninth, do ^oii take me into yoiir merry 
group and let me eiipn your sweet company and that of Libeity 
and finely paitake ot all your innocent pleasures If I yii'e fhev — 
a rhetorietil subjunctive,-* giving you as I do, all the honour duo 
to you as a goddess, since 1 pay jou all the lesj'iect that is your 
due and give yon a heait^ welcome— Admit Wf> of —Take me into , 
let nio join. Cy etc--Company; group,, ^od now.in a 
exijfopt 111 ship's ‘eiew’' To liie^ —so {hat 1 may live,—a i*ather 
loose eonstrution Wdkliei —y e , I/ihertj', To live with mirth 
4 uid Liberty is of courae t<5 fnake^ 0neReTf“liieiTy4 to enjoy dheself 
to one’s heart's content with the utmost freedom ifi'om all restraint 
Unreproved —^iiivproachable, pure, innocent,— an instance of ‘ ed 
for* able’, Of. P. L. IV. 492 

Of conjugal attraction ume^ved'' 





l’allb(;r() 


II 




To hear the lark begin his flight 
.* And singing s tartl e the dull night 42 

41-45 To hrni itt —admit me of thy eiew ho tfiHt 1 mn,> hear 
the lark hearm its flight, and snihleiilv rouse dmus\ people from 
tlieir sleep by his somrj, from the liigh leuions of the sk\, hence 
be watches the da\>uiut» of thr thti/ and the using of tlie Sun 
like a sentiiK*! in the Jolty wateh-towe' of ior< 

41 To /n'tti —So tliat Tiriay hear 

42 iS/tn/li' Inf dt^K'iidcnl ujion hi'iii ' ‘ Wailoii notes that 
thei e iH a ^lociiliar ]>i 0 ) 1 ) iet\ in ‘staiMe.’ ilie l.u k's i-, .t sudden 
shnll biiist f>t ot song, wliit h is tdieii lieaid jiist bi*toie siiiii ise, 
and ni.i\ theietoie be sanl to siaie away the d.iikness ”— Bf‘ll 

UnII —ineit, ibonsy, .sihmt ot scnsides-, CM Sli.iVesjXMi e, 
llrttiif r iv 1 

*■ Pieri n g tbe Tshglit's dull eai 
and (liMV, Kirtjtf 

‘ Can llonoui's \ o’ce ]irovoke tin* silent dust. 

Or KI itf ’iv soolb tlie dull cold e.i) ol l)(Mth 
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MJILS 


From hxs watch-tower in the skies, 

the dappled dawn doth rise , 44 


43-4f4 F\om. s‘X’/^"s— Fivmi the highest I'egfioii of the air wlieiieo 
ho watches the suii-iu.sc* like a sentinel in the Ifttty tower of a foil. 
The -hu*k soar.s so hif'h iiji in the sky as to be invisible Cl 
Shelley'rt Hkylmk 

“ J£if:»;hei still and liif»her 
From the t*.iith thon S])iint;ost 
Jjike a elond oi file ■ 

1 he hliie deep thou winvest Ac ’ 

and Wordsvroith 

‘ To the last jioiiit oi visum diul beyond 
Mount, d.iiin^ will bier’" 

4'i Waffh ftmn —iS'entiruds in a wateli-tower Kivc the alairn at 
the first .ipproaeh of an i*neni> The Sn/kf builds his wubteh- 
towor in the skie.s to he tinieh uppiisedol the approach of his 
eneni’i, D(tn The lark's sudden shrill bumt of sonpr sfaitlcs him, 
as the tmni])et note tit the enemj s \.uimi.ird Laiks soai very 
hif?h up in the an, Hin”injr sill the while Shakospeaio speaks of 
a lark as sinj:»ini^ “at luMven's j»ate ” 

•Jil P'tjiph'f/ tItnru--A very hapjiv expreNSitm and true to 
natme /.‘ijiyi/iv/—.Streaked 01 spotted witli divcise eolours “■ The 
€*])iliet es.utly destiibes the streaks of lif;»ht tJi^t flake the sky 
when the itioniinf; lie^insto hieak in upon the night "—Wi/ ty. Cf. 
JMiuh Adtt AUunI At>thnnp 1 III 25 

“ The gentle da^. ' 

Dappltii the dmw'sy east with spots of gi'ey ” 




45 



hen to come, i n spite, of ‘borrow, 
nd cit my window bid good-morrow 


Through the sw ectbn ar, or the \’^ne, 
Or the twisted eglantine 




45 Thm to comp -cvpliiincil iii loui ways ll) ami thon Irf uip 
<omv'Ami hid tho hnk good morning, (2) and then hedi the laik 
com‘ and &( hid niP good inornnig , {2^ and then let me eomo to 
the wiinrow and/j/d ^iw/ ni'nniuif to Uip wnild at lartfp, (A) and 
let me come and hid good inoruiiig to my own taniily Ot those lour, 
the (i^) IS t he best and most {appropriate, tlioiigh untrue to 
natiii e 

lie wishes to heai tlie lark begin its flight and then see 
it ilesrend, peirh foi a moment on Ins window-sill and hear 
it give him goodmoiuing 

This IS one of the minor desM'i])tu)ns skidtlied in the poem 
ivliieli (’Lilies have ioiiml fault with on the seoieof nntnith- 
fulnesN to Natine, a-, lln* Ui k being a lord of tlie wilderness, 
nevei s(’eks biinnin conip.iin as 1 u*j e di’seiibed But <he student 
should lemernbei' th it Ufpia! fidpl/h//o NnfuiP /a onp ihtnq, 

and high pofdii ait quite auoflipi - that the /“ul let,! of a ptipfit pit tine 
iitd irlipflin if is an prtut lopif af soiiip tnifira/d iralifi/, fmf whether 
hat III nti't'^s Hath the ideal a hide as tonti tied hq the paet 

15 /n wi( e of '>oi Iotv —’* fa ^aje oj " is ns(‘d here lih’rally in the 
sense of '‘out of hptfe fot ' i p by way of spifing or defying, soriYiw 
Oidinardy, if any body is said to do anything ‘in spite oi soijow,’ 
the idea is that be did ii, " althout^/ he mis /,tf/jnirJid ' But 1 hero 
ran bo no sontiw with the ]oy()us lark or with L'Allegro liimRolf. 
Tho phrase, therefoie means, ‘out of a fooling of spite towards, 
sonOw ’ ( e , to ipite or defy suirow j 

47-48 ThiOnyh eijhintnip —The window is overgrown with 
sweet hnar (wild rose) vine and eglantine through which the lurk 
says good morning Twnfed eghiiitme —The eglantine which (as a 

creeping plant) winds or coils itself wund the window The,swe^t 
briar and the eglantine are one aiid the atld yinless th^ poet- 

meant to differentiate a special species by the epithet 
^Tind} mg dog- rose some suggest—^hb fs un^ijcue'to nAWe* Bufc^suS 

ihabcid'acies 81*6 common with Spenser and other great poets, in¬ 
compatible trees and flowers often appealing together in their: 
poetiy. 
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NOTES 


While the cock ^\ith lively din 
’ ‘ Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 50 

And to the stack, or the barn-door, 

.s 4 * struts his dames before 

49 * The n tih hu'l^thu r*/r —“TliP ni tlie iiiiutl of the 

jiuet' seems to have beeu that ol a vietonons w'anioi, who, to tlio 
claiif* of muj'tial innsie {iVtiJt Jn t^hf puisiiO'. a ilMnt* onemv, 

whose tioops betoiru* less and dense, like dm kness at the* 

appnwieh of li' lit /tfhfh/ To this itf.JV he added th(* idt*a m 

the nevt. two hues The vietouon«! heio loiith Ins enemv and then. 
eoniOH biiek to Ins house and walk^ maiestieally befoie his (jneeiis 

49-r>2 Wiifir —w'hile the etu k ei ow s, and the last tiaeos 

(>t liiigeriiiQ il.ii kness tjde .iwa\ lieloie tlu* bi mht sini>^hiue ,nid 
the cock bold 1 \ and jiioinllv walks beiore th** liens to the barjii or 
hay-stack. , 

Jjinlij Om loiuh vM^oious eiow'iiijL» ihm —ehi»se>, 

;iwa\ the last {;ie\ shades ol ni^lil , dis|i(‘ls<n dis]iii‘tthe Inioc 1 - 
ini» shades ot inylit i*etie‘itiii«» (/ v tadmo awa\) hefiiu* Uk* hii;>ht 
sunshine The////>/ n'tti e/ r/o/X’//"'>s snciie*'l.s the nle t of tlie Lihf 
traces of darknesv* last ieti*eatini> befoi’e theiisnu* snu whoso 
appioaeli is announced hv the eoek s luely <lin, like tlie Htratri>bnjij 
loar of an ann\ tlviujL; hefore tlie victonous eueui\ in jiursuit 
7Vi/a—str.U’cylmf* faded, taint “The adjeitne ;thin ’ mav be 
taken aw qiialihnii* ‘leai so w’e spcik ot the thin oi slmgsyiiiff 
rear of an ainiv as distiiu't fioni the cVimc ami seri’ieil Ann Hell 
jKe«r-Lit the hind iiaii; of^ni aimy, ojip to ‘van’, liei'e = ‘tihe 
traces Or remnants ' —walks npiijilit in u piimd, pompous 

manner. The cock walks foivraid before his hens with all the 
pomp of a victoi* wdio had hy his ‘ sln'ill ehii ion’, geared away the 
^ftrlr-nAnH ot nicht * 
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Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mo?n 

** * ^ * * » c f 

From the side of some hoar hill, ” ^ • 55 

Through the high wood echoing shrill; 


Oft hstcntng —connected with ‘adrait me of thy cretXr’ in 

I 88. The construction being ‘'Admit me into thy company so 
that J may listen <fcc ” These lines describe another phase of the 
‘unimproved pleasures frel” he is so eager •to enpy giving us a 
.vivid wor*dtpicturc of another aspect of the gonial pleasures of a 
bright summer morning 

Thr hounds anfl horn .wiom—The barking of the hounds and 
the twanging of the huntsman’s ‘echoing Inirn’ joyfully awaken the 
m<>i*yins* Gi'ay had this passage in mind when he wrote (Elegy, 

II l<i-20) 

“ The cork's shrill clarion 01 the echoing horn 
No nioi*e shall rouse them from their lowly bed ” 

i%'rrlg —joyfully, gladly Some read ‘cheerily,’ but rhrcrlu 
cas'urs in iShakespeare very often Kven Tennyson uses it Clf. 
Lady of ShaJhf “ Hear a song that echoes fhcrrly ” 

Hoar -hoary with frost ffto/ir— becanse ^ 

Eihonig sA/i/Z—resounding with a shai'p twanging sound * ^ n 
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f ' 

Somt‘tiint wdlking, not unseen, 

Hy lu*(lge-row elms, onTuTTocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, ‘ 

Where the great sun begins his state . . 6o 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight , 


57 Samt'inn' dnfhf —oi, at some olher time walking, &o 
The couhtruetioii lieiug tlio same as in the e.ihe of distening'.iii I 

Not nnseen —in the open view of men 1/Allegro being iifitni- 
ally no lover ot solitude requires witnesses of Ins plea^nie II 
Penseroso, however, would like to remain in the back gi*ound ('t 
T 1 Pens 1 05 , “ Ami missing thee, I walk inisrru ” 

5 H -61 By —hy the side of Hfdge-iotv rims —plni-tix*es stund- 
mg in a row along hedges JhlUnks qirou —mlmnds of earth 
coveietl will' giedh*'gf*filB*S’ "h'jry/i/—dhivetly, exactly Ayumst — 
facing ISnstrtn qntr —The eastern skyfiom which the Sun uses 
Begins Jus state —eoinmences his stately niaich oi pi’ogress towai\ls 
the west Robed, lu flames —clad in hnlliant lustre yellow, 

like amber 

62 The clouds dight —The clouds being an'anged in diverse 
colouTR 

Jjiven ' 8 —^lat ‘anything deUeered, such as food, money or dress; 
the woi*d has como to ho used in the re.* 4 cricted sense of the dress 
seiwed out to menials—tlie distinctive dress of a rich man^s ser¬ 
vants The w'oid suggests the idea of the clouds forming the 
retinue of the rising sun in their liveries of vanons colours 
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While the ploughman, near at hand, 

Whistles o'ei the furrow’d l.ind, 

And the milk-maid singcth blithe, * 65 

And the mower whets his scythe, 

—* ' . 

And every shepherd t ells his ta le '* * * 

Under the fi awth orn in the dale 

A ^ " * * 

Stolght n^ine eye hath caught new pleasures 

JL '••■J 

Whilst the landscape round it measures, . • .'70 


dJi-C8 Scat ai hanti -close to \Nlieie L Allegni whs Ntandjiig 
to hH(* the sun nse * 

Fmrowfd- tjirned up bv Ihe ])lonjrIi Bhfhe -Tuernly, Mejm— 
reaiH*!*. ]Vhrfs^~ -sharpens Tt‘lh hi^ iah —(’omits his sheep, ]ust 
to iiiid out if any has gone astray T'a/e —any thing told 01 * 
c*ouiit(‘(l, A S Tah a iiiimbei 'X’he phinse may, also, rnean, { 
sunplj' ‘amuses his lady-hwe by tolling love stones ’ Jhit as the ' 
poet iH (leacrihmg the morning rjeeiipations ot the jioasants, the | 
former explanation is more apjiiopnutt*,—morning, moioover, { 
being Roldom devoted to stoiy-telhng or lo\e-makiiig \ 

VaJf —vallev, a woi*d exclusively used in poetry to mean 
■* secluded rural spots.’ 

t) 9-70 The scene flhitis from morning to noon with that 
‘abrupt and raptuious start of tAe poets im.igination ’which 
fox'ms one of the gi’eatesl beauties in all poetry 

Straight—Stmightvfa.jj mstantl}’, irimi‘diatcly. 

Mine eye —‘ ihine and thino ’ aa’e used botpre words beginning 
with a vowel Cf Hamlet 

i 

“ Give every man thitie oar hnt few &vy voice ” 

Oaught —Come across, falle^ npon ^ ^ 

Wkdst ineamreit —While it (mY eye) takes a view of the 
landscape rqund f ^ ^ whilo I survey saiTOunding scene. 

Lamdacajpe, the general appearance of the country. 

Moundf an adverb modifying**measures/’»around. 
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Russet lawns, and fallows gr^y, 

Where the n ibblin g flocks do s^ay; • 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 

The labouring clouds do often rest, . 74 


71-72 JRjiMpf —Reddish brown the colour of the ixiugb 
clothes ot peawmts Vent} says that the word here means ‘ grey/ 
and quotes ILtmhf ‘ the morn iii timef mantle clad,’ whei^e ntMef 
means ‘ grey ’—winch is aipcipeiiial epithet '.irith Shakespeare and 
other Elizabethans lor the dawn “I believe ‘ riissefc lawns’and 
* fallows grey' mean much the same thing, and that Milton is 
thinking of the ash-eolonied appealanee presented by a hill-side 
where the criass is short and poo? ot quality ’ — Vcriitj 

JjQwn —Stretch of land, me.idowr 


Falhwi) —Fields,—lot* ‘ J*<ile-eoloured ‘ tawny,"‘yellow an 
epithet applied to land ploughed up, hut not yet hearing aciop, 
ihen to^Ul land long left untilled, and hence, giass-gniwn 

Grhy —Asli-colourcd, owing to the poor (piality of the hilly 
gi-asH , 01 , CDveied with hotii -post 

Picking up the seanty ^*ass Sfiay —Roam at lai^ 


73-74 Ban an —Baie, unproductive ijahuuniiy —big with, 
and about t-o pour down, rain ‘Tiabour’ refers to'child-biith 
The clouds aie compaied to women in labour, as bringing forth 
rain and storm Battt'u hieattt —^Maiiy corimontators explain that 
the clouds rest on the tops of' the mountains But breast may 
refer to the part of the mountains, below the summit This will 
bring out the meaning of ‘labounng clouds’ more foi'cibiy When 
the clouds are ‘laboujing' or ‘about to bring forijb rain, they 
usually descend very near to the earth, and rest tar down the 
summits of high mountains Rest may be taken to mean ‘lean for 
support implying that before this, they were moving from place to 
place m the throes of delivery, 

MomtatWt appositional to itew fhamires in, line 69 * , 
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Meadow s trim with daisies p^‘d. * < ' ' ” •’ 75 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide , 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d hi|;h m tufted trees, 

Where pe^iaps some Beauty lies, * 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes. ^ 8p 

^ ^ H r AM 

75 T^wwi--Neat, ^nug /'/frf--Variegated, of divrise colours. 

Jr 6 -y 0 . Touyus ami baftlenirrf'i li ~My eyes also light 011 

lOTuo Kplomiid maiisiAi), with loity ton»is and ha It leu ton ts rising 
high up from amidst the dense foliage of suironndiiig ticcs,—tho 
residence perhaps of K>me fine latlj , the ohseived of all ohseivLTs’ 
m that ]uit ol the country Tins n supposed to he a lefcreiice to 
the Wmdso i Castle on which the ]^oei.’s <ye miglit rest while 
taking a hud’s eye view of the landscape ]<)mid Hoi ton where he 
lived when he w’lote this poem Othcra think that Ilaretield Place, 
the lesidence of tlie Countess of Deih^j- ‘The Cyiiosuie of nfigh- 
•p> bouiing eyes - is alluded to 

liaftlnnruh- Piiiapets in the toi ni ol leotli on walls 01 loofs. 

Bo'^nned- emhosomed, siliiafed in tlie veiy heaii or nndst of, 

Tvftrd- coveted w’lth dense foliage 

fjieh--dwells, spends her da} s vvirli t lie langour of fashionable 
ladies TlittW'ord means ‘ to live, ‘ 1 eside ’ ni Shakespere Cf Merry 
IF/t’c*., 11 2 “ The court ?a//at Windsor ’ Cijuosure—Jiii ‘a dog's 
tail ’ fiom the Gi* w’o^jd Kwios dog aura, a tail—a temi applied to 
thegioupof stars foiming the tail of the eonstcllatioii known as 
the Lcssei Bear, hy means of which rTioeniuan sailors guided the 
course of their slnps Hence the win’d means an object of gi-eal 
interest or attiaction—drawing all e)*tK to it, even as the tail of 
^ the Lesser Bfear draw the eyes of all mai inei’s to it The lode-st ar 

Cynosine vyet ,—an object of gieat interest and admiration witl 
all tTm poopITof the locality,—‘ The.obfeej^ved ‘>f all observecs ’ 
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NOTES 


Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two agi'^d oaks, 

* ' ' ' Where Corydon and Thvrsis met, 

Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of he^bs, and <>th('r country messts <■“ 85 

Which the ne at-h anded Phil lis d ress es. r-.*- 
. t*- then in haste her boA\er she lea^es 

* With Th est> Iis to bind the sheaves , 

Or,‘ if the earlier season lead, 

To th,* tann M,ha>cock in the mi‘*ad go 

81-90 Those lint's (leseiibe nii.il home life lit noon, ffaxl Jn/- 
CloKO b\, near at liaiul A mitaijt — is seen the sniokt* 

IHsulll^ out of the elinmieyof a peasants eottaj»e wheie the health 
has Imh'u Jit to cook the me’d , 

^ Coiifdou, ThyiBi's, mi* »]! names of male nasties 01 

sliephcids, jTist as PluUis \n Ww eominon name toi the nymph 01 
shepheidess, in Pastoial Poetry —i e Poetiy desenbing honiol) 
comitiy life and seeiies 

« 

jH/et--Imving met Air sf7 -ha\e sat down to then palatable 
dmnei consisting ot vegetables and otber eoiintiv dishes 
Hatomy - -with a tempting flavour, inviting, palatable 

Messrs—Lit that which is sent to the table, (Lnt iuifo, io send), 
dishes Neaf-hamlrti —ade))t at cooking, dexterous so as to turn 
out UPiit 01 nice dishes —a Transferred Ejfithet Btnrei — here, means 
the shepherd’s cottage jPuu !—make up into bundles 

Or, if S^r mi ad Oi, if the hay-haiTest, which is earlier than 
the gram-iiai vest, leqiiiresiher 8ei’\'-ices, she hastens to tho hay-field 
to stack the hay, Thr ra/rUei sen sow—the hay-harv^ which pre¬ 
cedes the gi‘ain-harvest Lead — lead her thither, call her there 
To, t e to go to,—a Zeugma Tavned —^lirown, owing to exposure 
to the sun HayTCQth —^jbtauk .or pile of hay Menr^mendow. 
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11. I I ' k' j * ' i*f<. 

Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the locund rebecks sound 94 

• 

91-100 A dcHfnptioii (if i cnal holidn^ ]>le,iHiii es ^Sdnietinies 
lh(* huppy cottae^es ot the slieplieidh will dmw tli^ eheeiTul man 
to the holiday itiu>.u and d.utc*ing iiiduls«cd in h\ the voiing inmates 
— the inaii^’ young peasants mid she}ihcrdesseH — in»lhe hawthorn 
shade vai legated with hi ]f»ht and dai'k spots ow mg to the Sun’s rays 
stieiiiTimg tluoiigli tlw quiroriijg lca\es *)t the fives 

/SV/h/e—tiee fiom oaie , fjat k/we, without, and < f/m, eaiv 

JjjAnmi —eomitry I'uial Lit , high-hmd as ojipoaed iopJaiiun 
which gurieTiilly (‘ontain towns ‘I'pland hamlet’ is contlasted 
w'lth ‘ tow’Cied cities ’ • 

—Lit 7io)nr-lt‘f ~ Tittle Iionie, ' ‘ Jet ' being a diin^mi- 
ti\e sufliv, as miivahV, stiearn/c/ <te , little villages 

Jot Mild /(//cr >{’N — iVIeri V guitars oi fiddles - the pivniinent 
stiiiiged uistiuinent of I'limi oiehesfiu 



VOTES. 


To many a youth and many a maid, 95 

Dancing in the che guerM sh ade; 

And^ young and old come forth to play 
On a sun-shine holyday, 

95 To —in accompaniment with, keeping tuna with. 

Many o—^ 1 ) the ‘ a ’ is corruption of ‘ of ’ according to some, 
*inany of men’ being the original expression. ( 2 ) Trench holds 
that ‘ Man;^ a ’ is corrupted fitim old iVl Mesnve, a company 
or retinae, and ‘a’ the cor of ‘of,’ ‘many a’ == ‘a comjiany 
or group of,' tho singular nonn coming to be need for the pluiul 
through confusion of the ‘ a, * (really a preposition = ‘of') with 
the article ‘ a ’ ( 3 ) A thii d view and the one that is commonly ne- 
eepted, has it tiiat ‘ Many ’ is cor of A S Manig^ and ‘ ' is ooi 

of ‘ one ‘ Mnny a ’ being,cor of ‘ inantg enw * a ’ being used as in 
‘ Such a thing' ‘ What a thing ’ &c 

Chequored shade —The shadow of trees marke'd with binght 
and dark spots owmg to the sun light streaming through the 
qnivenng leaves Chequered or Checkered (from Lat. Scacoi ttini, 
a cor. of Peimaii ShaJi, king, the king being the chief piece in the 
game of chess —F’ echecks^ Ital scacco, Gorm schach^ Persian ^shdk). 
lit- iormed into little squares like a chess-hoard or checker by 
hues or stripes of different colours', hence marked or variegated 
with bright and dark spoti,—the shadow being broken with bright 
spots owing to the rays falling on the ground through the quiver¬ 
ing leaves For this vei*y idea, Cf. Cowper, Task I 

** The chequered earth seems restless as a Hood 
Brushed by the wind, so sportive is ihe light 
Shot through the houghs^ it dances as they dance 
Shadow cxnd sun shtne intermingling qmch —** 

Sunshine —Bright, an Adj. » 
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Till the li ve-lon g daylight fail . 

' Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

■. . ' v'With stories told of ipa^ny a featn* 

^ ^»'-t. A > W ' f « , 1 * 

How faery Mab the lu nke ts eat; 


99. Invelovq lit, that which lives or lasts long,—weaKy, with 
the time hanging heavily 011 one's hands, as m the long summer 
days. 

100-10 With the setting m of evening the outdoor sports 
eease, and the parties come back home and ut down to their cups 
over which stones of ghosts and goblins ai o told. 

Fail —fade, vanish Till fail- -Till evening, the outdoor 
sports cease with evening 

Then io —Then we eome tfi »>r they ^proceed to (T. 1 44 
L'Allegro 

Sp(>cf/ nut-htoivn a/e—A drink composed of hot-ale, nut-meg, 
sugar, toast, and roasteil ei'abs or a])ples and vanously spoken of 
as ^apieed u><is&azl hoirV *Lamh\ wftof and ^Gasiip'^s htncl.' Feat —lot , 
‘what lb done’, Iiat Facing to make , exploit, brave deed 

lHah —The Queen of the F:iii*ies who sent dreams Hence the 
phrase ‘to be favoiuvd with the visit of Queen Mab’ moans to 
dream strange dreams ‘Mab in Welsh = t hild, and the fairy 
queen is called ‘Mab’ as she was I'epresented, as, being dimmu- 
tive in form like Tii<ama 

Jwikeis —dainties, delieaeieK , lit Oreani-cheese served up on 
inishes, {It Omnetf^ a msh)'’, then, (V’licacies ma<le of cream, then 
delicacy of any kind IHaf —Past Tense =; ate. The junkets 
were eaten by Mab to punish the people of the house for uiiclean- 
Imess. • 
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jst)Ti:.s 


SJie was pinch'd, and pull'd, she said 

And by Fri ar's lant ern led . 104. 


103. She was mid —One of the swains hen expei’ien- 

rcs in the» course of a dicam when she was |niu*hpil by the 
Failles , and then a youiin slicxilieid folhrvi's with an account of 
hvR i\dventuies with Jatk-O'-fj.intern who led him astray, and 
Robin CModfcllow w'ho had also plaved his tricks on him 

—a ^nl of the partj IFrt.s niid pulled —hy faines 

111 her dfeani Faines were bidioved to punish lazy servants by 
pinching and pulling them b\ the oar in then dre,iiiiis 

r * 

Ktini\ fjiintpui —The Ignis iatuus, also called ‘,lack-0'- 
Lanteni’, ‘Willow the Wisp’, a flickering light seen in marshes 
at niglit, often loading asiia\ ignoiant w'ay-faieis wdio mistake 
it for lamp-light Milton heie confuses tho out-door s]ni it »fack- 
O’-ljaiitem with tin* in-dooi spirit Fi'iai’s Itudi which phij'ed 
all HOI ts on piMuks in houses “It was piobably the iiaiiit* Ituali 
which suggested rush light w'liich cansetT Milton's erior" 
Krighflei/ Tho spirit was cilied/in's Rush, because it entered 
monasteries in the guise of a menial and played the monks all 
soi'ts of pranlts 

104-105 Avd he sweut —Tho construction is either (1) ‘he, 
led hy the lantem tells , or (22) “She said she was pinched and 
pulled, and he said he w'rts led h;^ the lantern and tells Innv ^c,” 
Milton himself must have felt this const ruction to«be very awkward 
and changed the line to “ \ud b\ Fi lai's laiitcin led” (mthe 1G73 
edition) which miik<»s tlio passage yei;v simple but ehnuges the 
meaning, mfiking ‘sho thc» nominative to ‘tells,’ so that thei’e is 
only one sppukei or ntiiTatoi* tbiiuighout Ilut all editors agiee 111 
adbonug to the reading of the 10^5 edition which we have follow¬ 
ed 111 the text. 
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Tells how the drudgin g Gobli n sweat ' 105 

To earn his crtam-bowl <iH.ly set, 

When in one nijjht, ere g;limpse of morn. 

His s hado wy flail hath thresh'd the corn 


104-114 Awl hv ntn/it—A shepboides.s hruirig ivgaled the 
< oinpjuiy with her '‘fttnif' expeiii'iieoh, home y«)mig hwflin diverts 
the ])an fy wiHi .ni ateoiiiif ol Ins aid ventures - how lie \\ais‘Jed 
sihli'e.y by Jac k-O'-lj.iiitei 11 (jui one oeeiisioii, —how oisainothei, 
beloi e day-duwu, the elowinsli Imimiless ami liimlwoiking sfunt, 
Robin (1 ood-tellovr wdio did his drndj^ery wnth his iisiiail zeal and 
peispiicd piofuseU pisfc to have his liowJ of eieam plared befoie 
lijjii by the j’l.iteiid 'loiiseholdei as his due leward,—having 
threshed out a quautiU ot < oni. witli his iiiieanthlv Hail, thait ten 
men could not haive done in ,) wdiok* day, -bn, down stretching 
hainseli to the hill leuf^tli of the tiJ»e-])bMe pist to warm his sii’ong 
hauV body, and haixing eaten his hll eleaiedout beloie loek-eiow' 

Jlob~goblin, o» Rohm (lood-tellow, the ser- 
xaiit-spiiit who was eonde’unod to alj soids of diuirileij (ic 
menial wolk, e 1 / ihi'esliing eoi n, hewing xvood, eleainiig liouses, 
diaw'iiig waitei, s aeepmg hearths, Ae foi <i mrsv ttf milk (ei*eaim-ho\\l) 
&v —A harjnless m-dooi spiiit Shakespeano ealls it ‘Puck’ 
The ]ester of C)hei*on, the Fain \ King flf TMid !Night D’earn, 11 1. 
o, whole It IS thus aildiess^'d bv F.m\ — 

- are you that slnewd and kuaixiah spiite 
(Ulled Rohm good-tellow Are >ou not lie 
That tnghts the nundens ot tlie vilUxgeiy, 

Skim milk, and sonietiiAes labcuy m tlie qiiein — 

Those that Ifobgohlm call you and s\v«et Puik 
You do their woik and the^ shall have good lueV 
Aie you not he ?” , 

105 Hweat —For sweated, past tense—jieispiieil piofusely 
aftei* working harii Ea i n — ha\ e as his rewm d, a earn hon I = bowl 
or cup of creaiu—of wlueh this Spirit was very fond aiud for wdiieb 
he w'ould do any diudgeiy, hov\ever hard 

Dull/ gpi —placed before him iis his due by tlie inmates of ^lae 
house whpm he had ^eiwed 
Glimpse of mom —Day-dawn 

^/wrfoM*y—s-Unearthly, invisible, as belonging to a spint 
—Instmm^it for thi’eshing com 
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NOTES 


That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

^ 1 K I , 1 

Then licb him down the lubber fiend. * 

And, stretchy out all the c himne y*s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strengt h , « 


I lo 


That emi —Which even ten woiknien could not finish workmjr 
the v.’h<?le day 

110. Lies turn iinwn —Lays himself down—lies down. 

Xji/hhei ftnui —clownish tliick-skullod spirit , so Cliakespeaie 
c-alls Prck ‘thi^ loh of f.pints ' Luhhff or lubbard means a ‘ clumsy 
awkward fellow (from M'c/i/i, Z/o/, a dolt) Gf. Fletchei's Kniyht 
of the Buininp; Pestle, III 

“ There IP a inctty tfile of a witch that had a pfiart to he (as) 
her son thnt was called ‘ fjtih-he-hy the /ire, ze^ Lol; wdio alwaya 
lies hr tin hicsidc oi heaidh to wairn himself " Milton had 

a* 

this ]/assage in mind when ho wi*ote of th© ‘ luhhei* fiend ’ as 
* stnkhLuq uni all /fir tJiiinitri/'s Irthj/fi and bai/nny hts hain/ 
stro^igth at thrfur' 

Ill Sttilchnl W 7//1 — Strr 3 tched at full length and occupying 
the wljole length of the fire place , as he lay rtretched at full ^ 
length hiK gi.int foiin occujned the whole length.of t^ie fire-plack' 

(7. / niunf —Fii o-place “ Ijength'’ is Adverbial object of space— 
Jen ti.e wlude'length 

Ho'^ks —exposes loi wannth — Wixinis 
^ JSaii,/ sti'f -Ahsiiuct foi concrete,—vail, gaunt form 
<xix'ei'ed with hair , his shitggy tall figure. 
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And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings » ' > r 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, « 115. 

By whispering winds soon lull'd asleep 

. * 

Tower’d cities please us the n . * 

And the busy hum of men, 

Orop-fuU —^With his stomaeh well tilled , having eaten bis fill 
IS tho fiist stomach of the fowl 

Out of doors fitffijs —F'hiigs inniself, / r , nishes foi t,h of 
the house 

nugSy before tho first cockci'ow announees the dawn of 
day Spirits were bound to return to the iietlici world before 
eockci’ow. 

Mafnt —^Moznmg song (French niatnr, niotnirif/), ef TTamfof 
‘ The glowworm shows the inatiu to be near , ’ the woi*d now 
means ‘ mioming prayers ' }iings —Sings, 

Thu*> tales —The Rtory-ttdling being over 

liy .asleep —Are soon lulled to sleep by th« cool rustling 
w'lnds The gentle sound of the wind lulls them to sleep Lull 
IS an ononiatopcoic word = ‘ to smg to slec}), ' from tlie sound lu 
tu which women repeat while sending babies to sleep 

116—125. These lines mark a ti«insitioA fiom the simple 
homely scenes of rural mii'th to busy, dazxlihg, gorgeous amuse¬ 
ments of city life. 

Tov^eredj containing lofty, splendid buildings 

Then —on another occasion ; at one time the * upland hamlets 
of the country invite L’Allegro; at another, the * towered cities' 
atti-act him 

Busy —^The bt^sfcle, tumuW, 
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Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

Jn ^^Jceds of peace high triumphs hold, i20 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Kain influenre, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, w'hile both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend 
riiere let Hymen oft appear IJ5 

in sadron robe, with taper clectr, 


Thiinuf^ hohl, i-rowds ot poojdc' ol the highest rank, knights 
and noblemen , 

In irtt'fh holtl^ give splendul eiitertamnients 111 gay 01 festive 
attire e/ poau, diess suitable loi fest!L\e «>ccasioiis in 

tiTjiOR ot po.Lce, as opp-to ft) its of mail or armour, the dress foi 
wai’ Htijh tnumphs- grand entertaiimients, splendid pageants 
Wtth ladtci ,—belute fiow'ds of ladies ]Vhosp tunutiviul —W'hose 
spaikling eyes poui loiih luspimtion into the hearts of the players 
and wdio awaid the pii/es to the winners 111 the various exhibi¬ 
tions ol w It (such as poetry, inusn , dramatu* performance) or ol 
arms (e (/ tilting, aiebeiy &e,) while mini in both those kinds of 
feats vied with one another to gam the favoui oi her whom all 
praise and to whose deeisioii all how as she is the Queen of Love 
and Jlciiuty Tins is a very jHietic dencnpiion of the couHs or 
parliaments of Love such as held in France till tho end of 
the 14 th (‘cutury and the tonmamentB of the middle ages. 

Uaiv —Pourforth, sh9wor, Influence lit, the pow'er or virtue 
Jlotving from atais wid plawfs upon mtm ipto, and fluo to 

flow) ; inspiration, euuoui'agement Bam inspire the 

hearts of the performers Judge —adjudge, award T}ig,^.pase of 
if pi use to the winners m feats oi intelligence (skill 

in poetry, dramatic performance, mi^ic &c ) and warlike sports. 

£fofh —t fl , iiien engaged 111 both these kinda of eithibitioai. Her 
grace whom all commend — the good graces of her whom all com¬ 
mend —a Latinism. c 

125-130. A. description of maiTiage festivities ai fashionable life. 

Hymen —^the god of marriage in Gr mytholc^, crowned with 
flowers and carrying a lighted taper m his Land. 

'Bright yellow-r*thQ colour of mk&Kmj' Clear—^Bright. 
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Vttmp —Festive piweSMoii, splemlid tiani * 

liociilnj —Jiovels oi (IraTniitif* eTiteii.aninieiits so common' sit tho 
court and houses ol >t» lent, no hies in tlieI5th and Kitli oentiines, 
M(isk —ii hoi*t of drcinintiu pei fornisiiice very coTnmon in the Eliza¬ 
bethan period III uliuh tho men ol the lii^^hest circles appeaa*ed lu 
masks Milton's Couiut^ is a —old-f.ishioncd, ancient, 

Payruntn /— shows oi I'epicsentsitions iii whichmjtlioloRieal iiersous 
weie intioduccd The innsu le-pla^rfi ai*e probahK luleried to. 
Pcif^eantiy is Jit tlio pi of pat/enuf, ong'inally iiioamng’ a pUitlorm 
or stago on which miracle plu ^9 wex*e acted , then the woid ca me 
to denote the pla^ s Ihemseh os,—then, anj gi and show or specta c?" e» 

HfCfh »ii{hU —in apposition with ‘mask ’ and ‘ page¬ 
antry ’ ^1*? httciuu^ as the iniagiiuition ot youthtul poets con}m‘e 

lip betore their mind's eye while tudulguig m poetie visions on 
the bank of siime river haunted by fairies and nymphs. 


And pomp, and least, and revtlry, 
With mask, and antiq ue pag eantry • 
Such sights as y'outhful poets dream 
On summer ©ves by liailntcd stream 
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Then ta the w ell-tr od stage anon, 
’ If T onso n’s learned sock be on, - 


13] *134 Then —Let me then proceed to the theatre soon 
afte?’, where the playei act their parts so well, to see if one of Ben 
Jonsoii's or' Shakespeare’s comedies is being acted Milton here 
says 'bhal Sliaskespearc pleased thnnigh a uortain wild and native 
elegance. • 

Arum —Lit tn one momenf , soon attei 

ff Jonson . 071 — If the ])laycrs ai’e pei*forming one of the great,, 
classical scholar Ben Jonson'H comedies, St>ck was a kind of slip¬ 
pers worn by actors in the comedies of ancient Rome, hence 
emblematic of Comedy in general as the ‘buskin ’ in of Tragedy. 
The epithet ‘ learned’• re tern to the great classical learning for 
wliich Ben Jonson was famous Shakespeare was not much of a 
classical scholai* and Ben Jonson ridiculed the stock of his classical 
kno'wle(%e as being “ little Gieek and less Latin ” 

Ben Jonson 1574-1637 A celehi'ated ISnglish dramatist He 
was alive when Milbm wrote his L'Allegio The contemporary'' 
and almost the rival of rfhakespuaie. Ot the writings of the two 
it has been remarked that, reading Ben Jonson, you wonder that 
evei man should have had such thoughts , and reading Hhake- 
apeare, you wonder that such thoughts never occared to you 
hefoi*e, 

Be on—be put on by the actors 
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l’alleuro 

Or sweetest Sha kesp eare, Fa ncy*s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. 

And ejer against e ating c ares, ‘v* •> 135 

- ' Lap me in soQ: L ydian airs , 


()i i>ivepte9t »wib1 —Or if sweetest Shakespeare smg tli^ wild 
notes of his native land, / e , if one of the charming romantic com¬ 
edies produced ly' the "stnkingly natural genius of that gi*eat 
master of melody, Shakwpeare—a poet wlio was of ‘ imagination 
all compact'—w'ere put on the stage 

i*efers to the exquisite chann of Shakespeare's poetry- 

Fancy*s (luM —The ofFspnng of Phantasy, bom and bred by 
the Nymph Phantasy or Imagination asit^were , hence a poet with 
extraordinary imaginative powers 

Warhle wiM —sing his sweet songs the natural and spontane- 
«mh effusions of his heart. Shakespeare is compared to a lin'd poui'- 
ing forth the wild melody of the woods Of, the expression 
‘YVtc sweet swan of Avon’—commonly bestowed on Shakespeare 
()bHerve how tlie sound echoes the sense in this couplet and also 
the play of Alliteiution L’Allegro of coui’se refei's to the roman¬ 
tic comedies of Shakespeare like A/criy Wiret of Wifidsoi^ or tho 
'liemfiPht, and therefore speaks of him as ‘Fancy’s child,’ w'hile he 
pays a trihutebto his striking natui'al genius by refeiTinj;^ to his 
‘wild rativo wood-notes. 


l.*15-150 These lines describe the pui'e, ennobling pleasures 
of music 

Erec against —As a protection against j By way of shutting out 
altogether Eating cares —anxieties whi^h eat into or corrode our 
very vitals. Lap^me —me up, let^me be folded, Or surrounded 
by (as a protection against eating caresj. Lydian airs^Musie 
of a light soft, effeminate type. The ancient Greeks divided Music 
into, (1) Donan (Stirring or Maitial), (2) Phrygian (tender or 
ainoious), and (3) Lydian (light or jovial). L*.4^egro naturally 
perfersathe last as4)est suited to his light jovial temperament. 
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NOTBS. 


MarcififLto immortal verse, 

Such as the meetinj^ soul may pierce.ytt ^".* 
la.E9t<eiS* v^rith many a winding bout 
Of I'nkj^d^sweetness long djrowfj out, - 
rr A With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

Thejnelting voice through mazes running, 


140 


137. Mairied to —Wedded to, associated w^th ImmoT'(al — 
Undying poetxy 

Marn^ .ve^ge —music accompanied by, united with poetry 
Such,, pierce —'Such as may peneiarate the soul that sympa¬ 
thises with it 

Meeiing —^sympathising, appreciating, ‘fully entering into the 
depth of .uie music 

MeeUng goul — The soul goes out to meet the music, which calls 
it from its retirement 

fierce—Penetrate, stir deeply, thrill. 
jji JiQtcg —In the B^jpe of nc^,^ 

.turn or strain (in an intrioate c» 

diffii^t piece of music) 

Of ..out — consisting of dijEPerent parts joined together eo hm 
to form one sweet h^Lnnonious whole spun out or pro&acted for a 
long time ; a long chain of sweet sounds. '' 

With wanton . canning —splayed with perfect freedom yet 
remarkable accuracy and skill The music is appatmitlg careless., 
teallg skilful; its art is oonce?.led under a pretence of aiUlessness 
* Wanton heed —Free unrestrained cai'efulness —an exEunple of 
the lig Oxymofm 

Qiddp c«tmtn$F--^SkiU displayed by one who Iftis been carried 
away entirely by his ze^ of phrensy and therefore feels giddy as 
it were—also an Ogrynumm^ Owming —iCenning knowledge. 

or touching the heart of the audience; 
or,'goydiig softer ana softer. 

through intricate invchdaoni or 
’passages j *t»iee^ is lunn absolutiB. .l^aMr-^iatrioate fiassages in a 
labymth. . ‘ * 

X4I^244. ve^iqe runs through 

intidbite strains,.and lets loose every ohain ^that restrainsm 
hidden soul of mask. 





l’allegro. 
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Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hicjd en sou l of harmony; 

That Orpheus* self may heave his head 145 

slumber on a bed . 

« • 

143-144, Untwisting . harmony —Unravelling all ftie mysteri¬ 
ous charms that envelop the spirit of music 6r harmony * 

Music or«harmony it^descnbod as lying enchained &ud hidden 
m the soul, and 1 % is only set fi’ee when some sweet stimulus in 
the shape of first-class music touches a choM within us , "Milton’s, 
meaning 'is that as the voice of the singer runs through the 
manifold mazes or intricacies of sound, all the chains are untwist¬ 
ed which imprison and entangle the hidden soul. 

Cf. Merrhanf of Venice^ VI. " 

^*Such harmony is m immoital souls , 

But whilst the muddy vesture of decay, 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot bear it 

Cf. also Diyden’ song for -S/ CieiUa*/t J)ay. 

“From harmony, from Heavenly harmony 
This universal flame began, 

Where nature underueath a heap 

Of jarring ai^ms lay 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice yas heard from high— 

Arise, Ye more than dead !•* 

145-152. That Orpheua' self-^o that the heaven-bom musi- 
rcian Orpheus himself Ac. ^ 

Orpheus-^A. famous musician of Thrace whose mnsic is said to 
have charmed even beasts, trees ,and rocks. He succeeded in* 
> touching tfie heart of Pluto, the King of Hades who, charmed with, 
his exquisite music, restored his wife Eurydice to him, Orpheus’s 
prayer to have his wife restousd to him was grants on the <»on 4 i- 
tion thht ho would not look b^k towards her whenaway. 
Orpheus, however, forgot ]t, and happening to see if i&ujaice was 
following him, sl^ was taken back to Hades* 

JTe(eee---iraise. lift G'oWeq—supremely blessed or happy, ’* Cf* 
41oldenage’. ■ ( 
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r 

Of heap'd Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
'I Of Pluto, to have quite set free 

[His half-regained Eurydic^. 150 

These delights if thou canst give, 

• Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

7 Milton 


147-148 SHt/niaii —^heavenly, divine , Elysium was tlie ahoile 
of the souls of the virtuous. Won —charmed and t hus inspired 
Ills sympathy 

149 Pluio —The God of the Njethei' woidil—tlie realm where 
the deatl go to beforti they are admitted into Elysium or sent to 
Tai’taiTiH * ilnUe set free —Wholly set at liberty , Tn this passage 
Milton has been thought to lefei* to the superiority of modem 
music to ancient 

150 Half-^egaiiied—^whom lie only half got back— / e f>ot only 
to lose soon aftoi* Orpheus, by his music, rccoveni Ins wi^*^ on 
the condition that he should not look hack upon her till she was 
in the upper air He did look back, and she rotui*neil to the 
shades Hence she was only half-regajned Milton says, “had ho 
Sling mirthful music, Pluto would have qmfe resigned her " 

These dehqhts Zirr—If such pleasures, O, Mirth, yon can bring 
me, 1 shall live with thee—I shall be only too glad to take to 
a life of mirch if it ^n b]5ing me sneh pure chaste, genuine 
tlelighis as described above 





Pi'ose rendering of 
L’ ALLEGRO. 

\ i^nes 1-10.,, 

O thou loathed Melancholy ’ born of Cerberus and 
blackest“Midmght in that forlorn Stygian cave, amidst 
horrid shapes and unholy shrieks an^ sights, go hence, 
and* find out some uncouth cell where brooding Dark¬ 
ness spreads Kis jealous wings and where the midnight 
raven sings, and. dwell for ever in dark Cimmerian 
desert under shades that are ebony or dark and under 
low-browed rocks, the ruggedness of which equals 
that of thy locks. 


JLlnes 11-24. 

O thou, fair and f^ee goddess ' Called Euphro- 
ayne in Heaven, and heart-easing Mirth by men on 
earth, whom lovely Venus bore to ivy-crowned 
Bacchus at one birth along witli two more sister 
Graces, Aglia and Thalia • or, as some sing more wisely 
of thy parentage, vti ;—that the frolicsome wind 
which animates -the spring-zephyr, playing with Aurora, 
and hawing an amorous meeting with het when she 
was going. a-Maying, on beds of blue violets and fresh- 
blown roses wasfhed in dew, made her pregnant with 
thee, so fair, buxom, blithe and debonair a daughter, 
do thou come. 
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tdAM 26 - 08 . 

I 

O Mirth! do th6u hasten, and bring along with'thea- 
all thy' compjani^ns. vi 0 ,j jest, youthful jollity, quips,, 
cranks, wanton Wiles, Nods, BeOks.»«and wreathed 
smiled,T^those that bang on Hebe's theek and love to 
live to sleek dimple, do thou bring also Sport that derides 
wrinkled Care, and also Laughter holding both his 
sides. O Mirth ^ do thoU' come, and /.rip on as those 
and all thy above-named companions go on the light 
fantastic toe, and lead sweet Liberty-^the mountaiin 
nymph with thee on* thy right hand; bqt the pleasures 
1 have to propose are patronised by thee. O Mifth ! 
do thou admit me, as a member of thy assembly,^ to 
live with liberty as well a$^ with thee. in innocent and 
unrestrained pleasures;r-Such as, to.hear the lark* 
singtng and soaring'to heaven's gate—his watcK^-tower, 
and thbnce startling dull Nig^ht by the sudden burst; of 
his early songs, till the morning or Dawn which beau* 
tiBes the sky with streaks of various colours doth rise 
in the east; and then cpming through the sweet briar, 
the vine, or the twisted eglantine, to my window to bid 
^goodmoming/ settipg sorrow at defiance, asrit 
wkh the cheerfulness of his songs r while the 
cock\lby,his meriry continued crowing chases ' 
grey shades of night, and gallantly stalks in. tiont 
ol his wrens: do thpu, O Mi^h j*;adn&it me often 
fisteiiing .or let me derive plea^ri^ from Itstening, how 

horns of huntsmen awake 
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j/4X^|A«RO. 

I 

green' fiiiiocks, with >,facn < tq the ))riglhteiiing east 
when the great Sun begins his stately, royal progress 
io' the sky; 4reased' in a gament^of fire and orange 
hues^ • tH^> clouds being decked in many variegated 
colours I while the ploiighmSh near at hand cheerfully 
whistles over* the furrowed land, and the milkrngtid 
merrily sings, and the mower sharpens his sc]^the, and 
every shepherd counts the number df the sheep in his 
flack under the^^awthorn in tfle valley.* 

. • • • 

UXIM 69 * 80 . 

I 

a 

My eye, Whilst it mrveys the country all round, 
haS^ adl on a sudden or unexpectedliy, come upon nCw 
beauties and ^ delights, such as, reddish-brown grass 
plots, hoary pasture-lands, where- flocks of sheep 
wander over picking up scanty herbage, mountains 
on whose middle part the clouds teeming with rains 
collect to|;ether, smooth meadows adorned with dai¬ 
sied of vatfegated colors, shallow rivulets, wide rivers 
sudh as the Thames and Coin, the high mansion-house 
or castle with walls, or turrets on the roofs, enclosed 
on ' a height* with feathery ‘trefts, where most likely 
some very famous bealitiful lady resides as the Polar 
Star or tlie observed of all observers in the neighboiir- 


IdUM ai-90. 

. iw af> 9inoke rises fiiotn,,a. cottage, cbtinn^ < 
jhfctveea two ol4^9aks, wjbctw or. 

ip^iaile*{Ui^s ttkaving met.'.tQig«t}ie)r,.'Stt <^)^to-th^ 

4 inner f 4 berths,', istiid., ..coiam 

IltylHs .or S9«if«iiieatl!r 


I 
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rROSI RENDERING OF 


them , and then the one rustic female leaves her shaded 
cottage withianotTber of her sex and rank in order to 
bind the sheaves ir. the‘field, or Phyllis leaves her 
bower if the earlier season lead to the hay-stock in the 
meadow. 


Lines 91-U6. 

« 

The upland hamlets will sometimes invite with 
secure delight when-the merry bells Ting all round the 
neighbouring village on festive occasions and the 
jocund fiddles are played in harmony or concordance 
with many a young male rustic and many a village 
maiden dancing on shady places marked with lights 
and shadows or formed into little squares by lines of 
different colours; the young and old come forth to 
play on a sunny holiday till long, long day light vani¬ 
shes at the approach of night then, when it grow's 
too dark for outdoor amusements, they have lecourse 
to the spicy nut-brown ale, with stones told of many 
feat—such as how the Fairy Queen, Mab^ cat the 
junkets or milk dainties,, one village-maiden said hoAV 
she was pmehed and pulled by fames, one rustic 
youth tells how at a, time he w'as led astray by the 
WilFO'the-Wisp, and how at another time Robin 
Goodfell<5w sweated to* earn his cream-bowl regularly 
placed for him without failure , how in one' night* the 
said spirit’s ghostly flail has threshed, before the 
beams of the dawn could be visible, so great a quan¬ 
tity ofajorn that ten strong d^-Iabourers could ^not 
finish threshing in that short space of time; then how^ 
the clumsy, clownish fiend lies down, stretched out to 
the full lejigth of the whole chimney, and how the fiend 
warms and invigorates at the fire his strong body covered 



T '.\LLEGRO. 3^ 

\ 

ft 

with hair, and how at last, the fiend, having eaten 
stomach full of the cream-bowh rushes out of doors 
before the first cock crows fhereby announcing the 
approach of the morning , 

■ 

Lines U7-135. 

At night when upland scenes cease to please, the 
towered cities, their hums of busy’crowds, where 

many a knight-erraftt and bold ’baron in festal 
dresses hold tournaments or public exhibitions, with 
many a lady whose bright eyes—as though they are 
real stars, let flow influence on hupian destinies, and 
adjudge the rewards of literary or martial skdl to. the 
best competitor, while both compete to gain the 
favour of the most beautiful lady^ the obser\er of all 
observers oi the object of general.praise—please the 
merry or cheerful men. In the towered city let the 
god of marriage often appear in yellowish robes, w'lth 
the bridal torch in one hand, w'lth the concomitants ol 
marriage festivity, vis y grand processions, 
querades, the old-fashioned jiageant or pompous show's 
of images or dmmatic performances, and with similar 
other show\s which young poets fancy on a summer 
evening, sitting on the bank of a‘ river frequented bv 
fairies or spirits. The cheerful efr the merry nian 
quickly goes \d the theatre, to see if the good .ulors 
and actresses are playing any of Ben Jonson s learned 
comedies,* or any of sweet-singing Shakespeare, poss¬ 
essed of the mpst exubetent fancy, he who sung fhe 
wdld, romantip melody w^hich he had learned in the 
woods of his own native country , in other words, if any 
of Shakespeare’s comedies such as the “ Midsummer 
Nights Dream*’’ is being played on the stage 
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I 

• As a set-off frQin or an antidote to me anxieiies 
and troubles of this life, let me, says UAUegro or the 
cheerful man, be always surrounded by the pleasant* 
Lydian style of melody, joined or wedded to such 
songs* or 'poetry as the world will not willingly let die— 
such music as may penetrate the soul that meets, or is 
touched' by it, in songs with many an intricate turning 
or fold of connected melodious vojce protracted to a 
great length with seemingly careless caution ,and skill 
seemingly running at random, the voice dissolving the^ 
hearts of the hearers with pathos by getting softer and 
softer though passing rapidly'through intricacies, unty¬ 
ing the chains that imprison the essence or power of 
harmony, so that the Son himself of Apollo being 
roused for a time from his golden dreams in Elysium, 
may hear such melodious music as would have so 
charmed grim Death’s ear as to have released Eiiry- 
dice, though but partially restored 

liines 151-152. 

Now O Mirth \ if thou canst*give all these delights 
that are described, above, I, L’Allegro or the cheerful 
man means to live with” thee 
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TEXT 

& 

NOTES. 



THE ARaUMHHT 


•--_TKC>c^s^-- 

I- 10. J1 Pcnseroso dismisses “vain deluding ]ovs' from 
his jiresence and bids them go back into tl'e idle brains of 
fools—-in ^hith thev have their origfn and winch art their 

c 

proper abode 

II- 30. I nvocatioii to MelanchoK—her nalun anrl 

partmtage 

21-55. r ht jccomp.iniment'* of Melancholy 

56-84. The delights of evening c'ongenial to Melancholv 
—the sights and sountis t>i the moon-lit night enjov ed bv 
iVnseroso i*nsccn 

85-120. Di li^^hts ol the study of Philosojdiy, Tr.igedy .ind 
other serious Literature at midnight 

121.30. Dt lights ol solitude in a stormy morning 

^ a 

• 131-50 ^oon-day dj-lights 

151-166. I he dt lights ol congenial music—the pealing 
organ in the studious t Unster 

167-74. J.unging ftir some peaceful hermitage in whicli 
to spend his wtary agt m the stud) of stars and plants 

174-6. Conclusion— seeks tlu se pleasures and acct'pts 
Melanchol) as his companion 





IL PENSEROSO 

I > 

licnoc, vain deluding ]0)s. 

The blood of iollv without fathci hied, >> • 

' * 

flow luile you bestead, 

Oi lill the fixed mmd with al! ')oui to^s > >•* 
Dwell 111 some idle biain, 

And Loicies foiid with gaiidv shapes posstsv,^ 
As thick anti numliei less * 

' As the motes that people the suiiheaius »v 
Oi likest ho\eim^ di earns 

The firkle pensiojieis ot Moipheus' tiaiii 


NOTES 


o\ 

IL PENSEROSO. 

(The praises of Melancholy). 

// Pi'fisennh —An Italian woTd=^‘rhe pensne oi thoughtful man 
Some t oinmentatois—rattison, (laincIL ifce —ha\(* t.iken exieptio^i to 
the title of this poem on the* giound Uiat “there is no such woid 
as Peme}o\i),' the adj from ‘ Pensieio. being ‘ Pensieiosoand 
that c\en had the w’ord been 'iviitten coiicctly, its signification is not 
that which INTiiton intended, viz thoughtful oi contcmi>iati\e.’ but 
* ‘ anxious ‘ full of caics,’ caiking ' Verity points out that these 
clitics aie wrong on both points thiough ignoiing the diffeience 
lielwcen modern and earliei Italian, the woid ‘ penseroso being a 
cunent form when Milton wTote this poem, and meaning what he 
intended it to mean, viz ‘musing,’ ‘ meditating ' 

1'hif poem depfcts Uudious hfe of the lontempluiive 
man ' ivUh ivhom i efltciton li the fird word and last ’— and, tti sinking 
iontiast with its sitter poem^ describet an ideal day tpenl by m ihought- 
ful man of culture such a}> Milton himself wa^ while living af 
Horton , 
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\ 

I -10 man of meditation bids all sorts of vain jo}s to 

leave him aj d go to some idle, ease-loving plcasurc-sccker v hns>e 
head is alwa>s lull of foolish fancies oi dieams of pleasure 

1 Hence 6<*t.—An echo of the opening lines of the well-kno\Mi 
song in Fletchei s pla\ of ‘ the Nice Valoui 

‘ Hence all you vaiu delights, 

As short as are tjie nights 
Wherein you spend your folly '' 
and also of the following lines of Syhesters Ttagedu of 
Hem v the Great 

“ Hence, hcncje false pleasures, ivomelitai) joys , 

Mock us no more with youi illuding toys ’ 

The poem opens in the same stiam as L'Alle^/o 

Vain deluding joys Jots that hrst attract the minds oJ the 
Mctims and then lead them on to m stiy, as sensual pleasuies do 

r(7r«=. unsubstantial, iitterl) worthless - false, decep - 

1 ti\c "^Observe that II Pemerow banishes only the/f//jtf phasurn^ and 
I nut the true pleasures sought for by L Allegro 

2 J'he hiood etc —-5wfl</=i)rogency, o ffsprin g The false 
pleasuies arc described as the illegitimate offspring of F6li\ lo 

( imply that they aic the pioduct of sheci foolishness or w’eakncss ot ■ 
mind. 

For the idea, Milton is indebted to Greek mythology, in wlin. h 
the goddess Night “bare children'—Death, Dreams, Sleep &c with¬ 
out a husband Notice the cognate use of hrood and bred 

born withoutlather, ill egitim ate, iin]>l}- 
ing that they are wicked anU disreputable. All tms 'js, cpu i^se 
^Ijl^n's own inventing as in the case of ]VJj(irt^^(See L’Allegio 
lines i-io.) 

3- ‘Btoaw 9 k /« 

hesiead^io help, to give aid, to be \xi stead oi, an obsolete word’ 

surviving only in ceitain jihiases and compounds , as, m good Uatd^ 
steadisi&t, homesr/^gi/, steady^ bedj/«a</, mstmd of &c 

4* mind f/r—apd how little you fiU, ^tc. Youi 

chaiin$ are no use to the firm, strong mind of the contempiatu e 
man Toys —trifles, worthless pleasufes. The fahe pleasures are 
but merf^^rifles the strong-minded man. 

.ff 4 !|i^'*-steady» as opposed to the everchanging mmd of 
the mail pf pleasure* 
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5 Idle hi<i\n —foohsji mind , the head of <?om( 
person 

6 And Fancies fond^ eh ,—And seize his foolish imagination f 
with gorgeous attractive ideas or schemes of pleasuie Fanciesfond — \ 
foolish imagmaUons. Fond is here used in its primary sense ol 

‘ f ooli^ ', posies? implies that the io}s aic li|ce so many evil spiiits 
This sense is supported by shapts which, as in flAllegto, line 4, 
means iliadoiv? or ipinls shapes, goigeous forms 01 ideas oJ 

pleasure attracting the mind with then outwaid glamour. 

m 

7-10 As Ihitk train -As densely ciowded logethei and innu¬ 
merable as the mv»'iads ol blight dii&l—particles that permeate the 
-sunbeams 01 most closel} ic|fembling the ever-changing diearns that 
hover o\er*iiersons in sleej) 



7 'Z'/ 5 /r^—(Qualifies ‘ shape ’ and means ‘ abundant" as in the 
phiase, ‘as thick as hail, * it is distinguished from ‘ numberless ' in 
the idea that the ‘ shapes ‘ aie to appeal in qut'k ?ucce\?ion,, one baUh 
folUwm^ close upon anoihei 

8 Gay —Blight, Alotes particles of dust Gav^ because the 
motes appear to dance m the sunbeam • In %ay mote? we have an 
ins tanc e of the figure Pathetu P'allaiy, in ivhuh inanimate objects aie 

' Tttuitcd loith animal fulinjji A — tp fill, permeate The use of . 

this woid sustains the comparison between the motes and the Shapes 
that haunt the ‘ idle brain The paiticles of dust in a pencil of ra}>> 
always move up and down, as it they weic so man> living beings 
Hence the appropriateness of the verb ‘people ’ heie. 

9 Likest —.Superlative of the adjective ‘ like.' INIodern idiom 
requiies ‘ moit like,’ most iqscmbhng 

Hoveri nn dreann —Lik^ birds ove a sleeping person— 1,€ , fickle 
and, The idea is that dreams do not settle in oui minds 

but only hovei round, so that we are only semi-conscious ot the sub¬ 
jects of our dreams 


10 Fickle —changeful. P'nkle penswnen I'he dreams are 
called * fickle ’ or inconstant, as they do not always attend sleep. Pen¬ 


sioners —attendants who icceive a fixed and regulai payment, hired 
followers 


the S!eep-G^ lepresented inf 

Gre^,Mythology,^!>,j| king whose retini^ (trainjl'consists of UlrewnO K 
^‘Tne name*means literally ‘ the Shaper,’ he who creates '{hose shapes t 
orlmiges seen m dreams Morpheus was generally represented^ 
p with a cup in one hand, and in the other a bunch of poppies, frotn 
i which opium is prepared; hence the word * moiphia *—BelL ^ 


\ 



'fOTF«! 


But Sail thou (lodilcss, sap^e ami hoh. 

Ilail'(livincst Meliiuchoh ’ 

f lVhosc saintly \isaf?elis too blight 
To lilt the sense of human sight, 

11-2 2 Hu//mil i/estcndtd —An invocation to mniemphiium in 
sliil’ing contiast with lines ir- 24 , JSAlhqio Obsenc mdam/wlv is 
heie useil in (jiule a different sense, meaning * Meditation ’ 01 Con¬ 
templation 

Ji had'or welcome thee * lUvmologii alh ' htali/i to 

ion’ This foim of salutation is now confined to poclix,al coinjidsi- 
tions onh 'I’he word is cognate with hale, heal, Ttdmlt, tit 

•ViTf "i.sc and piue-mmded , wheieas INI nth is fan jjpd 

12 Divined — Most god-like , most hiighi and^piiic like a god 
^laik that the superlatne degiec heie does not imiiU aii\ com- 
p.mson, but simj)!) denotes a high degice ot the atTiibute 

Melantholv- ^Icditalion or coniein]>lation not the same H/ilau- 
//Wr w’hom I/AHegio b uiishes fiom his inesento which is ^^\<'ue^s 
of spuits 

13 - 14 , irhou \ nr/lv tiifhi —( 1 ) Too dazzling to be j^ciceived 
l)\ moital e\es, «;i ( 2 ) Too daz/shng to 01 ag?ce with inoital 
Msion 'Hie meaning is much the same,— The simll) Msage of 
Divmest Melancholy is suiiounded by a halo ol blight effulgence 
which dazzles the sight ol nio,tal men t^nd daikens then Msion —like 
the rays of the nooii-da\ sun * 

c 

13 Saintly visagt —angehc face 

ra 7'n hit tht ffwrr, Ar—to suit die moital vision To hi/ = \.o 
meet, an obsolcie sense 
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And therefore to oui weaker view 15 

C )’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom s hiyj, 


. 15-16 And thf^f efore .hue —And hence look^ to* out dimmer 
feebler moital sight covered o\ei -with a black 01 dark coloui, which 
besi suits the countenance of firm, steath' Wisdom MiltiTn here 
gives a poetic explanation of the jHipulai idea of .Melancholy being 
assoiialed with blackness or^^louniiness—.the literal meaning ol the 
woul also being * hhick bile (sec Notes 16 L'AHegro,* line i) , 

‘ Mclanchoh ' ui Contemplation is teallv ‘‘OmgJ.hjng pure, bright and 
divjiie and the imaiialik* companion of wisdom, but toblish mortals 
launot sec iT in ft*, piopcy light, and to llieir e}eb, da/zled by its 
e\Lcssi\e biilliancc as it were, it appeal■> black oi gloomy,—imply-j 
me that toolish people icgaul the iniiifl of the wise, thoughtfull 
gloom\-^niiabk to peiceive fh6 light of •knowledge that ieall>| 
dliinwncs it fiom>\ithin 

IS Weaki) Tide —feebler iiowei ol \ ision ini/ki/ than lohuf - 
Atctuding to some the adjeefne liote is used “absolutely, as 
.ibovc liui It ma\ impU lomki* than lohai nmtld turn 
_\ 111IIIII •*rTr*ri'' M f«.///'I the li^^hl of t/n fan 'f ‘ dn'nust ^lelaniho‘\ 

if» f/cv7(r/r/-7-L.iid 01 coveied tnci Said —Sieaih, fiim 

//ZA—I he coToiii tlia; bc^t suits wisdt)(n black c»i 
ilaiL tomplesumj' genei.iMt legaided as .igiecmg well with the 
ihoughtlul, soleifciu glounii appeaianc<. ol a wise man lUackiiess 
Is associated with wisdom 

.Obseivchow cleveih tiici«»Ll blackness of nielauchol), I 

wlmli I/Allegio h.nes so imich mti) 111 .lUijbnle ol // rfn^n \ 
piaise 
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NOtES. 


Black)| but such ae m esteem 

Prince Memnonj» sister might beseem, 18 


17-ai BI'.ck , offended —Thy saintly visage does indeed appear 
to our M'eaker view, black, but'it is such a b'lack complesion 
might well be, m the opipion of men, worth}^ of the sister of 
Memmon, 4 he fairest of warrioys or even the Ethiopcan Queen 
Cassiope heiself. ^ho was^ tlransformed into a star for her presump¬ 
tion in bc^sting of her beauty as surpassing that of the Nereids. 

17 Bhtkr eii —^phe is black,' but her blackness is such as might 
become the »stei of Prince Memnon. m esteem » as^ in the 

estimation of men. ‘ * • 

• « 

18 Memnon —Some say he was the son of Tithonus and 

Aurora—the fane'll of warriors who fougl\t on the Trojan side against 
the Greeks, and aras killed by*Achilles. Others mention nim as an 
Ethiopian king, noted for his beauty though of a dark complexion 
By * Prince Memnon’s sister,' the poet means, the most beautiful 
Ethiopian lady.' Others say, Prince Memnon actually had a sister 
cplled Hemara. But no such special reference is intended bt the 
poet Be fe^p -rrsmt be w’orthy of, become . 





IL PE37SF.SnijU 4^ 

* 

Or that start'd Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above . 20 

The ^ 5 ea-^Inphs, and their*pa\y'rs*offeivled/'* 

Yet thou art higher far descended^*; ^ 


19? Starr^d Ethiop qwtn —Caswope, wife of ('epRei:^^r king ot 
Ethiopia. Mdton inakes her boast of her owif bdafiiy, but a different 
^version of the legend makes her boast of the beauty of iier daughter. 
Andromeda, ,as •exceeding that ot the Sea Kjmiphs. Neptune 
offended <at her presumption s^t a sea-nioaster tO ^a^age Ethiopia' 
The people in despair consulted an oiacle, who ad\'ised giving over 
Andromeda to the.sea-monster. She Mas chained to a rock to be 
devoured by the sca-monster Perseus in the meantime appealed on 
the scene, Mlled the monstei^ liberated Amlroinerla and married her. 
After Meath, C|>ssiope and Anefronteda vverS placed among the stai s 
. or as the story jruns, tranSformed into stais Hence, Harral 

20-ai To set .offended —The full construction To set her 
beauty s piaisc above (that of) the Sea-Nymphs, and (by so doing). 
off gaped the powers (divinities,) i e, to boast of her beauty as aurpas- ^ 
“* 3 iSgthat of the Neieids. • ^ 

The Sea_-Nvmpl^ :== the Nereids,, the fairest race of the demigods. 
Poioer^ —vimties. * 

■ • 

22. Higher /dr descended —far moie nobly born. 

•of^a nobler (Origin than Prince Memn:\on or the Elbiop Queen- 
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Thee briljht-hair'd \ c'.ta, long of yore. 

To Saturn bore, 

His daughter she \iii Satv.rn s reign. 25 

Such mivtuic \\as not held a slam). 


25-34 hiif*hl-ha\r d hort —"J'hou ail the daughter \esta, 

the bngh<-Hhired goddess of pure domesliL life by the soliiar\ and 
inoiose God Satmn 

* m 

Vesta — The ni 3 lholog) is the poets oun, Wsla among the 
Romans, the godde-s of hearth 01 d».MnestiL bliss . In hei 
temples, a file was always kept burning on the altai h\ vui^ni 
priestesses who ga\e themscKes up to hei soi\ue lb making hei 
the mother of iNlelandioly Milton signihes that the melancholy of 
11 Penst'ioso IS not the gloomines', ol the misdnlho)]'e noi die un¬ 
happiness of the man of iinpuie hemt, bill the contemiilalixe disposi¬ 
tion ol a pule and sMupathrtic sou! 

’ hmg of Vf/rr--l.ong ve.iis as^o ‘ l)l \ok an idvoibial phmsi* 
like ‘ ol old and is modihed b\ ‘ long 

34 »SV////'i 7 Ay .SW/^///- Saluin die son of Viaiius and 'I’ena '♦“d 

a-iKjjr of liipUci, wa^ legardcd bv ibe Romans as tlie most ancie.K 
and the iniioducei of tlje habils ol civili/( d life lie i-, 
called ‘ soliiai) citlici because he do\oured his own off'.jHing 01 
.because he w ts (Lthioijed In bis son^ .Making ‘ solilaiv Satmn’ 
tjje iathci ol Melancbob Milton means to sa\ that Aiclancholy 
comes from SoIiIluIl 


25- anot'iei leading is ‘She his daughtei ’ 

*^h c, ^ csta {wasjlns danghtu As dns mai seun anomalous, the 
poet expams' that such union between falhei and daughtei wa^ 
common auicmg gods in SUuins leign--m^lliologie d genealogy 
being abo\e all law or thumaii) custom ’I’lio phiaso f\he being his 
daughter Nominaiue absolute / 


26 Was not held a s(ai}t-~\}^^ not ipnMtjeied tp bft. a icproatij. 
‘‘Mi-tliologncal genealogies are appaiciillv gmeihed bv no law '— Bell, 

* 4 * i i 4 4 tk.# * ^ k 

Smnething moiall} wiong. icpioach 

t 





IL PEN’FiEROSO 


Oft m gli mme ring’ bowers and glades 
He met jier, and in secret |ba4cs ^ 

Of MOody Idas inmost grove, 

While'jet there \ras no fear of Jove. " 
Come, pensive Nun, devout and pnix‘, 
Sober, steadfast, and demuie, ^ 


27 Glt^nnitring bowers —Bowels only faintlj’ lighted Ghide is 

an open space 111 a w^od, Glimmgr i*- frequentative of ‘ gleam 
te gleaming at inteivals. Thus, glimmering ==-looking bright now 
and then. 


. 2 y ir^Wy/r/r?--probably lefer^ to,Mottnt Ida in the islandl f 
ot Cyete, vvheic Jupiiet w'aR bought up 4^ a cave. Oi it may letcr* 
to ^foiint Ida Ill Asia Minor Here Saturn met Vesta before Jove 
(Jupitei) was born Saturn's reign was called the golden age ol 
Italy. 

30 /"rf - .ab.yet, up to that time. In modem Knglis»h can 
-tA/t DC omitted befoie 2/^/m this sense. When the principal verb of 
the sentence comes aftei we can sa}, either, ‘while as yoh /AvJtoMi 
7 £'UF no feai of Jove,' or, *v\hile there was not yet any fear of Jove.’ 

JVhtist yet /ear </. —f e long before Jove was bom 

Saturn was jilelhroned by his sons and his lealm distiibitted by lot 
between them—J6vc got Heaven; Ncntnne, the .'^ca, and IPluto, the ^ 
lower world 


31 l^nwe Xun —^felancholy^ being the daughter of Vesta, is' 
properly called a ‘nun* 1 <?, a woman whb devotes herself to celibacy 
and seclusion. thoughtful, hterallv. whQ. ?nii i y i.i.. cvf* iy^ 

word before U is spoken, fL pe/it/o, to w'eigh) ‘ 


31 Divoht and pme— Devo ut — routed to religious^ ex^rqis?> , 
devoted to god; pious, hol^\ ^^-immgcul^j chaSt§. 

32 Sq^er —calm and self-restrained. Steadfast —Constant, firm, 

resolute ; not to be moved from her high and resolute charav^er 

• • 

In •modern English, means/iao.desi.' Butp 
MiUon uses it *in the pi nha^ sense of * modest' It comes from [« 
french de (bom)+ ;«<?«/j==‘of (good) manners* Cf. debomir m* 
L'AlIegro line ?4* . ‘ 
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Kiwcrs. 

f 

M m a lobe of darkest gj^n. 

Flo\^mgSvith majestic train, 

Andsabj£^Ippf.CTj)ic^,Swn, * ' 35. 

Over th>rdccent shoulders dran^^n. 


33. %Vhol!3’ Adverb modifying the phrase “ m a lobe of 
dar'kest 'graST''"* 

^ Qrain —Dyti oi colour, darkcsi ==■ “not, ^ mouining,^ypi:k., 

tint, but the violet shade ofc purple Grain 
originally meant, a seed or kernel, then any' small ’object like seed, 
then any minute ^ingt.then an insect of the.genus coccus, '*the 
dried body or i*ather ONaiium of which fuTnibhqs a \ariety of Ted 
d}es’', theft the colours themsehes. Hence gnnn is used by Milto^ 
and other.Knglisii poets fos Tynan puvplb 

As the coloui obtained from giain was peculiarly durable, or 
a> it is technically called, a ‘fast or fixed dye', mgratn 3 \‘as used 
for deep-dyed. ‘*fast ’ -^ffafes 


34 FlotvJ^znff Jiv.—the train sweeping majestically behind 

35. And sakie --And dressed in a black scarf of fine 

linen crape, black robe. S/aU-^X stole was a \eU 

which covered the head and Mulders Milton here uses Me in the ^ 
sense of hood or veil. The stole (Lat s/oia) worn by Roman ladies] 
vas a long flounced robe, reaching to the feet, shQrt-?lee3ed, and* 
girded roimd the uwsi, Milton, however, means a hood or ved, 
which was first*passed round the neck and ;hen ovci the face*: such 

a stole was u'enm to d.enote mourning. The w'Ortl is now used only 
of a long narrow scarf, fringed at both* ends, and w’om by eedesns* 
tics Cj’pr^s^ ifiwn^mpe Of the finest kind made in Cypress. 
<yprifsfs^Some dcri\e it ft;om L, ensputt curledwhile others 
maintain that the name npress was given to the cloth trhlch was 
first manufactured in the* island of Qprut (c^ Caliro from Calicut, 
Muslin »om Mou^ul, Gauze from Gaza, Ac.) L^xvn is a kind 
of fine Hneft (from t. luna, w’ool) quite a different word from lawn. ‘ 
meaniiig a grassy plot which comes frou A. S. laund. 

36. Beautiful; graceful j becoming. « 





‘ . Il» PBNSEliOflO 

Come ; but state. 

With even step, and ro using gait, 

' And looks* commercing wh the skies. 

TKy rajgt soul sitting in thine eyes. 

* 

37-44. Kitp .state —^IVIaintain j’our usual majestic and digni- 
fTccI manner, preserve ^hy accustomed dignity. 

37. Wonted state —Usual stately manner, 

acoustot^d, habitua]. ^ 

*38., Even step —steady measured pace ‘ 

Musing gait —^thoughtful contemplative . manner of walking. 
C'ontra^the^minnerlih which* // bids "Melancholy 

wit{i that m which L‘Allegfo»wishes Mir^ to appear A tnpping gaif 
.bespeaks fidl of* youth,, while a musing gait is associated with 
V isdom Gait —is* noun from / go ’» manner of going or* walking 

lfi>oki.„skjes —eyeslltumed towards heaven 

^ And commercing —Holding communion with CIckI, or, 

Attn )'OUf eyes turned tokrarrte Heaven, m religious meditation. The 
tharacteristic look of melancholy is sad. The poet refers to tins m 
1 . 43, below. Q!tmm«rcfnjF--h.old\ns inteftourse with, hommuning ; 
TTie use of the worS'^* commerce ’ has been restneted in two 
(f) by being applied only td trade, whereas Shakespeare, Milton, 
apd otbers*ube it of kny kind of intercourse, and (a) by being used^ 
ohly as a noun, whereas Milton used it as verb and noun. He also' 
accents it here on the second syl^ble— Bell. 

.40 TAy rapt\„eyes —^Thy enraptured spirit being plainly dis¬ 
cernible in thoughtful expression of thine eyes; tte profoundly • 
meditative nature of your soul wholly absorbed in devout contem- * 
plation being writ large on your eyes. —enraptured i carried 

awaj^ with joy,* Soul —^nom. absolute 
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NUIXS. 


TJjgre, held in h oly pa sbion still. 

Forget thyself to maible, till 
With a sad leaden uownwa.d cast 

* 3mm* 

Thoti fix them on the earth as fast. * 44* 


4r. ThcfB s/t// —Held fast in that calm motionless position 
pf devout emotion, continuing m that calm mood of devout ecstacs. 

.that, njoosi o?;;, .pgSjyUtUi. enraptured, wholly 

absorbed. j^assiofi —devout or sacred emoU gn Ptuutm 

(^, petssio I fe«5 IS used literally inJhe sense ct ‘ excessive feeling 
or ‘emotion.' of course, ,spiritual emotion. , , 

42. Forget thystlf /o wrf/are lo.st*in meditation, become as 
much unconscious of whatever passes around, as if you vvcie a 
mere marble statue 

Compare Milton’s famous Sonnet on Shakespeare : — 

“Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, " 

Dost make us maible with too mud^ conceiving'. 

Epitaph on ShaKC^peare 

_ 42''44. TttI„./asi'~AJn\\\ thou turn thine eyes doumvffaid in deep 

"^dhess towards die earth aYid gaze at it as steadfastly' as thou did** 
at the skies ’ The eyes‘when turned away from heaven down to the 
earth naturally change from'their serepe joyful expression to tj 'sad 
leaden cast.' • 

43. iViih a s€^ leaden —^with the eyes cast downwaids ih 
sadness, or deep musing f^eaden eye betc^ens excess' of thol^vht- 
fulness. Lead*n —hdavy,-sunen 

44. Ftx them &c. —‘Fix' is in the subjunctive mood, after ti/t; 
h^ce it is unindected. ,The meaning is that Melancholy 4 e to fix 
her eyes as firmly on the ground, as they were previously fixed on 

heaven 
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th PENSERORO \ 

/ 1 ' • 

And loin with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 

V * 

Sp afe F ast, that oft w ith gods doth diet, , 
' And hears the n ^i^^es in a*ring 
i^e round about Jovtf’^s^Uar sing , 


•45*50 Mehinrholy %s uwoked^ and her'form*and ntlitude rfi*?- 
erihed , the ‘poet noza he^tm to enumcraU her attendants, \ Observe 
how the companions of Melancholy arc in sharp contrast with those 
<if Mirth. Perxe, (^iiict “and Txisure and Ascetic iruKle of life aic 
invoked as aids lO contemplation , 

45., Peace and Quiet — Peace' is the absence oi^ discord^ and 
tjutet, that'of any tioise whatsoever 

46 ^are /hj4:7-Tempeiance. abstention frpm food ; JVrihon 
here^speaks of his own habits Spare a frugal life, associated 

\yith ,a ‘ lean body ’ Milton always followed ‘plain living and high 
thinking' , 

Both liiti —(Uncs with,* The modem idiom lequires 'diets and 
hears', or ‘doth diet and ((folh)heai. The poet suirirests that tcin - 
{itrance is a heavenly yiitue, and none but the temperate can propeilv 
enjoy music 01 poetry oi the pioductions of the fine art? 
sciences. 

47-48. And htan,, ang —and listens to the Goddesses of Poelrv 
and Music as they ever sing lound the altar of Jupiter,—meaning lhai_ 
those who lead a plain, fiugal. simple life of calm meditation, scrupu¬ 
lously abstaining from gross sensual pleasuies, only enjoy the pine 
•ennobling delights of thfi highest^types of poetrv' and music. 

' Muse s^hx t'lashical mythology, thej' were the nine, daughters of 
Yup ilerf ifey pjA*?ythe difterent kinds of poc^' ami'IHe 
j||ts.Jand They livedf"on liSounfOlympus*' Tli'^if'i&oi^s 

were*: (Kpic Poetry) 2, Clio (History) 3 Euterpe (Lyiic 

poetry.) 4. Thalia (Comedy) 5 Melpomene (Tragedy) 6. Terpislnot 
^Dance and Song) 7 Erato (ftove poetry) 8 Polyhymnia (l^'inaa]f 
y Urania (Astronomy) . . * ^ • 

fp a rtng —Making a citcle , forming a choir.« Thi6*again is an 
adaptatfon 11$ the common imagery of the angles singing hallelnjahs 
li^bfore the Utro^.of God. 

' 48. evei. alwa> s, for all time. 
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NOTE . 


And add to these retired I^eisute. 

That, in tr^ gardens takes his pleasure ; 
But, apd <c|||i^cst, with thee bring 
. Him that yon soars on gold^,ii[,i5gii»S* * 
Guiding the fihiy-wheeled thrope. 

The Chei%ib*'C’o6templation, . • 

And the mute Silened hist a\ong, 

*Less Philomel will deign a song. 


>•* N\ 


\ 49 ^ <Arfrf^ iU-t««^Iieisure or frwdom from any busij[:g$£UX>l 

I lordly nature is here personified and^invokedlis one of the fit aids 
" ta {iensivenesb. 

50. 7%ar,..y>/<faj«re—that amuses liifnself in neat, w'ell 4 :ept 

gardens. To the man df leisure nothing can give so’^J^efth pleasure 
as the beauties of a nice garden v 




Jfis Of Leisure This kis is not used for tfs as frequently 
‘leisure* being personified as a malt companion of Melancholy. 

Tr"Tfl. First and ehi^esf —First and foremost; in the first place*; 
above atl. *‘Chiefest'' is common in Milton though not permissible 
m Modem English—the word itself denoting the supeilative notion 
.of highest. 

5^' ^Te^^—Cadv.) yonder. 

5*-53* that yon soars. Jhe Chtittb OoHfemplsttion----’Vla& 



r liaes u)p two different imageries^one biblickl and the othec medieval 
jB^el s vision of the sapphire throne-chariot of God. ^rne on the 
"goldet; wings of four cherabim who were all bright and dazzling eyes,, 
fbtmed its wheels, *with a burning fire in their midst, undemeatn 
le is taken from* SzekUl. And in calling one of these, 




Hierarchies or choirs of angels, of which the 5i!hand>iin formed 
ndt ittid their peculiar faculty was believed .tra|i<'''ki^ledg^ 
eomfmpJaiioti of things divine.” This cc^epdon 

has tn his own inivrltable-wav,* grafiea^pfi to lh« Biblical 
of ,^he chariot of fire, to hts' oirit piiip6is^--H!iif. of 
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I 

representing allegoncall} that hoh cocUempiation is like the good 
angel who is all punty and biightncss and is chiefl}'instrumental in 
<)|>ening the injtvard spiritual eye of man*- -the raind’s eye—to things • 
divine. 


Golden wtng —Masson says • A daring use of the tgreat vision 
in B,zeMef\ \. id of thp sapphire throne, the wheels of which 
were four cherubs, each wheel or cherub full of eyes all ojer,, \ihile 
111 the midst of them, and underneath the throne, ivas a burning 
file Milton, whether on any hint from previous Biblical .cbm- 
.mciitatois I know not,, ventures to name one of these cherubs who 
guide the fiery wheelings of^ the vistonary throne iHe’ is the Cherub 
Cont^platlon. was by* the serene faculty hamed contemplation 
that'^me attained' the clearest notion of divine things, mdunted, as 
It were, into the very blaze of thd Kteinal ' The golden wimj on 
w Inch the Cherub soars, is Imagination • 


*55, Hist along —* Hist ’ is do^’ used onl\ «is an Interjection, like 
Its cognate words hush and whist. Here it is used as a verb m the 
Imperative mood. * The meaning is “ Bring silently along " 


5ft +/m. The .* «« ’ of ‘unless’ ‘until’ is 

nof the prefix, but a form of the A S, preposition * on: ’ 

.»> that ‘ unless you go ’=»o« less vou go, tn the event of your going 
the less ; sd '* until he comes ’ ^on till he comes, on or during ther* 
time dll he comes, hence up to the um^ of his coming 

Philomel —IS the poetic word foi nightingale (Gk Philomela) 
According X} the legend, she was .the daughter of Pandion,*KiDg of 
Attica , her sister Procne was married to Tereus, King of Thrace 
He being seized with a passion for Philomela , dishonoured her. 
The sisters m revenge slew ms son It^rs'ancf set hi^ desh before him 
to eat.^ Dtsbovering this, he'pursued them \sith an axe, and ^ey 
wdre tiansformed r>y Jupiter—Piocne into ti swallow, - Philomela into- 
a nightingale and* Tereus into a hodpoe. • 


Pleased to sing. 
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111 to sw eetest . s^aUdest plight, 

Sm io}.hijig ih<? nigged biow of Night, 

While Cj jith ia cheqks her dra gon y oke 

Gently o'er the^accustomed oak 6o 


57 in her - in that siiam of hcis in which the saddest 

notes are sung with ’the s^^ectesl melody Saddest su'ee/es f-—V\\2.. 
Oxyriioifm 

•PMMNkMMk* * * m 

57 Plight —stiain,' Jatcrally, somefhmg plaited or interwoven 
and hence applied to a stiam of souhtlsTnte'fwoveflf sif in the nightin¬ 
gale s song ^ 

58. Smoothing . ///g/zZ “Softening the stern aspect of Night, 
taking away the glim horrois o) daikne.ss , making the dark .and 
dreary night pleasant • with hei sw'eel melody. Music makes a dai k 
night less grim Pugged=\\Tm\AQA 

59-J&0 While Cvfithiat oak —The song is so sweet and chai- 
ming that the Moon hciseli pulls uji the dragprs yoked lo her 
chaiiot and stops in her couise <i\cr the oak in which the Nighlnigale 
IS wont to .Sing. Whom doe.s her lefei to ^ Evidently to Cynthia *t-. 
Night IS masculine. Heie again Milton takes liberty with the 
classical ni>thology vihich gives dragons lo Night to draw his 
carnage and not to Cvnthia (the moon ) 

• 

Cynthia —The (]reek .Vitemis, the moon goddess ]usi as 
Cynthius was hei brothei Apollo the sun god Doth of them woie 
so called from their birth-place—Mount Cynlhus, in the isle of 
Delos. She is lepcesented as diivmg a chariot drawm by four stags 
The Latin ]>oets give dragons only to'Ceres the godwss of picntv 
Shakespeare more correctly speaks of the “ dragons of the night 

I 60 oak the ^oak^wJiiare the nightingale was 

^accustomed to smg at night, and'where the post perhaps-had often 
J listened to it Tie may refe,r las Masson suggests) to^ some paiticu- 
*, lai oak over .which lie had Ininself often watched the moon, thus 
, giving a personal touch to his h(>ld fancy The use of the delinile 
?article'the favouis this view ^ 
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S^'vcet biid, that shunn st the noise or toll). 

Most musical, most melanchoh ' 

Thed, chauntress, oft the noods d^llon^ 

1 » 

toheai iht e\en-stm.i? •’ _ 64 

61-72 Observe hiny the nightiiig.ilc ihe most mu^cal*,. tlio 
most melancholy of buds, i*, ilic tavouiite o1 11 Penseioso iis sadiiesl 
sweetest siiams according %<>• well with liis deep meditative spiiit 
siandini* out in hold cwndast with the g.i}, lively music ot the lark 
which staiiles dufl nlijhi ai^ll in \jntc of \on-uu' comes down to 
L M’eyc'iO s vvindfiw’lt> sa\ <^>od-moiiow ( hue +i-S) 

di That \hunne%l .,Joll\ —^'I’htrt wi did laws fiom the* liiimoil ol 
the loo!isli“woik-a-da} woild to the <piic1 recess ot the vuiod 

63 muMxol, ihost nuiitiiiJiQ]y \vh<is(i stmms aie sweeiesi ‘ 
.mil a^ the same tune s,uMost ^ I he inghiingalo singiii'^ m Ihe daik- 
iiess and solitude ofnighl natuialh sinkes -a s\ inpatheiic « li(;ol 111 the 
lu'.iit ol the jiensive man t’t Shellcv s olt (|UoU(l hues 

‘ Oui sinceiesi laughter 
‘ With some jMin is iiaughl , 

’ (>ui nvecieist songs are those dial tell oi uu/th^/ ihought 

y. a Shi/ai t 

(Vitwa/nis -feiii ol thauntii , iVv, thaunt sing 

'1 o ‘ cnchiiit,' is^o chaiiii In ’.inging 

64 JT’<w--l‘kigcih seek Tvening >s the tunc when 

the hie of~tha thouglidul man’icallv botins * 'riic Inistlc and activiiv 
ot Ike dav IS not suited lo his mood 
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And, mi$8ing thee, I walk unsee n 65 • 

On the di^ smo oth-sh aven ^een. 

' To behold the waiylenng moon, 

Ridin g n^ar her highest noon, 


65 Missing thse — 1,€. On those occasions when I do not hear 
thy uODg The participle has the force of a subjunctive here; so, 

‘ If I miss thee.' 

. unobseAed by am *one all to ,myi»clf II Pemcnm 

■ prefers solitude to society, the delight of IIAUegro 

' £LS‘ —As not unseen (line 57, Allegro) is in nattoi contrast to 
unseen, it has been argued that // Penseroso must have been written 
before //*?■//>.. 

66. Dry wioo/h^iAtiven ^/*rr«-^Cf. Shakespeare “ Short-giass d 
green," i. e , the meadow where the grass has been newly cut so as 
to make it perfect!) smooth ‘Dry signifies *not >ef wet uith the* 
dew,’ . * *. * 

,67 The wandenn% moon-^K favourite expression wiu* ^ atm and 
Italian poets. The moon is called 'wandering', because, unlike thd 
.sun, she has no fixed couise of her own. 

Cf. 

(1) Swiftei than the wandering moon ’’ 

Midsummer Night's Dreams, IV I 103 

(2) ' " Art thou pale for weariness 

Of ’Climbing heaven slid gazing on the earth, 

Wandertng c^mpantonless 
Among the stars that bear a different birth ?" 

• ^ . Shelley—• 2 b ike Moon 

68 , Her highest noon —at lier zenith or highest position; the 
highest point d her ascension. 

Abmi—'laterally means ninth (L. nonus^ 'The ckurdt services 
hnld at the ninth hour of the day (3 p.m.) were caMed mms 
these were chased b midday, the word noon was uled to 
, denote that hour, and h^ce its present use,*— 
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Like one that had been le d asim v 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way; 
And oitf as if her head she boved,* 
Stooping through.a fleecy cloud . 

Oft, on a plat of rising grdund, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound. 


72 S/oo/mg —“ He alludes here to that curious optical illusion 
by -which, as the clouds pass over the moon, it seems to be she, not 
they, that is in motion.' This is peculiarly ^servable when the wind 
is high, and the clouds are driven along with rapidity ’’— Keightley 

72 ' FUec) —Thin, and lookihg like fleece 

73. Plai of rising ground—K small plot of level giound on the 
top of "a hillock^ The level sudacc of a mound*or hillock. Plat is 
another form of plot. Plat plot) platform, plate, place,fiat, Ac are 
^1 cognate words. 

• 74 the evening bell [Fr. Couvte, (cover) feti (fire)j. 

A term -^Ij^nicd to a bell that was rung in England m Norman 
times at eight or nine m the evening, as a signal that all lights and 
fires'should be extinguished. The custom was j>FobabIy still in fordtf 
in Milton's time. * 

Sound^xoXS. ^ Infinitive mood, aftei^^hear 
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0\ er s ome wide-water’d shoie 7.5. 

Swingr^nfer slow with sullen rudi, 

Or, if tlie air will noi peimit. 

Some slill remo\M place fit. 

Where gFowini; embeis thiough the roon^ 

^<a/rh light to counteifeil a gloom , 80 


75 f?2^ir7'-=aci<)ss S,ime n'uk-u'aicred sfi^ie^ “Ovei some 

shoie and the wide picw of watei it edg^s Oui old wnteis often 
speak of “a watei,' meaning a lake or a n\ci ^Milton.here 

ina} be thinking (;f the Thames -{Ifa/e\ \ * 

Hut does not the adjective -^how that the jioet is noi refsM- 

iing to anv paiticulai^shoic, 

76 r>hir -^tolling with a slow hcav\ moan as. if 

sounding tlie knell of jwiting tU\ (Iray had ilwse lines in his* 
mind when he wiote ‘ J he curlew tolls the kneU ol jiaiting 
dav &G • ' 

Swin^m^i f/.jTP vjlnarini' .slowl} A slow itiunu. betokens snd- 
ip'ss when as a rapid ‘itiaiii bcs])ciks |uy .S*////c7/--solemn The 
meanjng IS, the soinul imiiMses 111 sokmiut^ as it 1 caches iii\ cai 
iwt-r a wide pKce of wMtei 

77 y il wind .ind weathei will not allow of 

m\ goin'g oul. if ilu^weaihei be fuiil J/7 - Weather'. 

iNHMM 41 * r M MA * . ^ 

78 Sowi Jif s,inie (piicl placi- Icn fioni Imst haunts of men 
will buit me Stt/nt' 'iul /i/No 7 *n/^ft(Khi - Sc»me ijiiiet and utiled sjiot 
‘Kemo^ed iv die ^ame woid as /(vWt- moiod baik and means 
leliied, 01 ‘distant Mdton heie uses the woid in the foiiiRi sense 

Wi/f fit —will he Miitc’d to mv mood 

.79-80 IV/nn —Whcie the led hot i^hes ol the fiie 

fill the loom with a souol haz>, indtblincl light. 

. .GUwinir emhers— the burning reddiol ashes ; ‘through the room 
IS an4td\. phrase modihing ‘to counterfeit' ^ 

80. 7iark —The red hot ashes merely seivc to make 

the darkness visible,—Fire is bright Hut there being no other 
light In the loom hut the fireMn the giato, it fills the iwsm wath a 
lia2>’ indistinct light. This if pocticall> described as the red-hot 
ashes teaching light to feign darkness 
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Far from all lesort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, * 

; Or-the belfman's di owsv C harm 
, To bless the doors fiom nij^hily harm 
Oi let my lamp, at midnight hour. 

Be -seen m some high lonely towei, 


81 ^-^-fai^away from festive scenes 

82-'64 the, .harm —wheie%thc only sound isi that of the 

ciickel hoveling on the fiieplacen or ihc watchman drawling forth 
in sleepy accents scraps of pious poetiv by way of making the doois 
ot the houses proof against noctjiyial e\ils, such as theft, hie 

83 'fhe -hel^mnn s, dtoivsy thnim' bellman —Watchman, so 
called because i^ was his tint} 'to tell the hours b\ iinging a bell 
Drowsy vsnalches of juous poetiy supposed to lia\e the 

charm 01 sp'’.r of scaling awH) thieves, iobl>ois, muideicrs and 
other'evils', drawled fouh in sleepy accents These blessings w-oie 
utterdd half in sleep, hence the} are called ‘ diowsv ’ The followup 
from Herrick's ‘Hespeiules* tlic spcakei being a Bellman, may seive a« 
a specimen of the ‘ chaims alluded to 

“ Fiom noise of scaie- fircSs rest \e fiee. 

From jftuuleis benedicitie: 

hiom all mischances that m«iv flight 

Vour pleasing slumlwis in the night, 

Meicy secuie ye all and keep* 

The (xoblin from ye, w’^hile ye sleep 
* Past one o’clock, and almost two, 

My masters all, good da} to you." 

84. ^/^//r-i-aoclmnal, .dm mg the night, and not * night by 
night • 

85-96 Or hi demenl—Ox \eX me spend the night in die lofty 
lower of‘yme soli.lAiy, mansion the country studying Astronbmy 
01 ancient Philosophy oi Drama 

Mdt^ h6e has in his mind the Timaeus and Bhxedo of Plato— 
discourses on the state of the soul aftei death. * 
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NOTES 


Where 1 may of I o ut->ya tch the Beat , 

With thri ce-gr cat Herm or unsphere 
The sjiirit of Plato, to unlold- 

What worlds* or what \abt regions hold yo 

The immoital mind that hath forsook 
• TIei maPSJon in this lie^'lit)' nook , 


87 Whcft J out-ivatih the Beat —Where 1 inav oUen wateh 
the constellation ol the (lieat Beai till itiiisap})eais 111 llie dav-lighl 
Ouf-tvaic/i —keep awake or sit uT),*\vatching the (heat Beai till it is 
no longer visible 'J’he (Jieat Bear docs not set m noilhciii latitudes 
below the hon/on TJieiefoie ‘ to out-watch it ’ would mean wash¬ 
ing It thionghoLit the jiigtit till it bcc')n*es imisihle in the da\-lighi 

■=-w’atch fteyond, mii being used as in ouf-, umht') ' oui-ini^ 
*oui-AIadiitlay Matattlav' 1 e sinjiass IMai aulav m his poweis of 
ihelcn 1C,— suipass or e\tel llciod himself ni 
wanton cruelty 

" * 

88 With, Hermes —spend the night with, (1 < , in sUidving Ihe 

w'uiks of) the great Egyptian philosopher, llcimes Tnsmcgistus. 
Hermes Prismegistus ( ihiiie-gicat ) was an ancient Egyptian 
philosophci named Thot^oi Theut, with whom the flieeks identified 
their (iod Hennes (Mercurvi He w'as called thrite gieat, because 
he W’as a great King, a great and a gieatThe 

Neo-Platonists regarded him as the source of all knowledge, even 
Pythagoras' and Plato being siipnosed to have owed then vast know¬ 
ledge to him 

Milton IS hero possibly thinking of the Pmnander, a work attri¬ 
buted to Hermes, treating of the creation of the world, the deity, 
the human soul, &c 

i 

. 88-90. —Bung down the soul of 

Plato from its s^ere in heaven; bring his philosophy down from 
heaven, tj, find out his doctrines by carefully studying hi,9 works. 
Uhtphere —is a Miltonic word (coined in analogy wyth un-lock 
un-fadm^ un-had &c. ' un ’ denoting the reversal of ahe action 
denoted by the verb lollowing) meaning, ‘ to bring down frOm its 
sphere/ to call down from it^ place in heaven, to make it solve 
the didicnlt problems of life atM death, the nature of the 
soul, Ac f Ptos'.s Ifhjlosophy, 
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89 unravel the mysleiy of Death and lay 

bare before men the notuic of the <5phercs or \asU “Spaces .that 
contain the hoiils of men aftci they »have ‘ ^hulfled oil the mortal 
coil' uith a vic^v to unfold those >vorlds which, accoidinq^ to the 
Platonic Philosophy, contain the souls of tlie dei>aiied v ‘‘ The allu¬ 
sion IS to one ol Plate?s Dialogues, the Pheao, 111 which he discusses 
the slate nt the souls after the death of the body '■-Beil ^ , 

91 /Vie immortal inde&liucable* houl. Forsoifl 

foisaktn - ‘ ^ 

92 ]Ia mamiun -hci tempoiaiv abode, the hteial sense in 
which 11 IS commonl}'usedifn Sliakcspeaie andi»e\c*ii latei poeN Cl 
tirav S'Klejy 

“ Can stoned 111 n or annrftited bust 
• llack 10 Its mansion tall the tleoiing breath ' 

*Ihc \S4)id is now’ j^cncially applied to lalf^c, splendid dwellini; 
house-. " 

/Ar IS used fo* ‘ mind,’ as mens (mind) m Latin is leminme. 
fUsUh nook —eithci the human bod> or this earth 



. ,NOTKS. 

.And*of those Demons that are found 
* ' 

In fire. air. fiood. or underground, 94 


* 

93-96. Auii of ihoit' Demons -The eonsUuctfon ib, *' And..JXlAke 
ttie sp irit ot plato (toj imfold of le re\eal tlie truths • or real, factb 
abemt demons Ac ’ 

\ Th6 jL.'.caning is, Of Umdsc •spirits that dominate Fiie (Salamaiuleis) 
‘‘Air (Sylphs)l W.itei (N}niphs) and the iiethei legions (Gnomes) and 
who exeiciso a sympathetic iniluenco on heavenly bodies and the 
elements. 

94. /« air Ar.—The spiiUs pf file aie Salamandei's of an. 
Sylphs; of the flood, Undines 01 Nymphs, of nethei legions, (Jnome^ 
oi Kobolds These weic^all good spires Pope inake.s use of tlTi!^ 
belief m the existence 6f difteient spiiils in the dijierent element'' 
m his mock-Ueroic poem of the of the Loth • 

“ For ^\hcn the Fan in all then ]>nde expire, 

To then fust elements their souls letire 
The spnte.s oi ficiy Tcimagj^nts in Flame 
Mount oj), and take a Salamander's name 
Soft yielding minds to iiatci glide ai\ay, 

‘And sip, with A^rJiiphs, then elemental lea, 

'J’hc giaicr Prude sinks downwaid to^a Gnome, 

In scaich of mischief still on earth to roam 
■'Phe light coquettes m Svlph^ aloft lepair, 

And spoil and flutter in the fields of An, 
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Whose powei hath a true consent * 95 

With planet or with eleijQyent 
Sometimes let gorgeqyp. Tragedy 

In sc eptie d pall come sweeping by, 98 

95. Cometii —S}’mpaihy, connection or inHuence. (L. ton with. 

And senlio to feel/the demons aie in s)mpalhelic 1 elation with certain 
planets* and elements. , • ' • 

Tt ugjomeni —leal sympath). \ 

Hath a true consent ituth- -can exercise much influence ovei. 

96. With planet . element —the belief in astrology lingered in 
Chiistian Europe up to tae seventeenth century Shakespeare’^ diamas 
aie full of references to astrological dogmas Diydcii was himself a 
believer in the art ,Each spirit was supposed to be relegated to that 
planet and that element wit^ which it had a mysterious harmony or 
sympathetic relationship. Thui a man of jovial disposition would have 
1ms spirit tiaiisfericd to the planet Jupiter (another name of Jove), 
one of an acave temperament, to Mercury and so foith Milton 
himself in his P L impioves upon this supeistition and repiosents 
the fallen angels as spirits presiding over earth, an, fire, &c 

Element —The mam constituent of matter supposed to tall 
under the foui heads of fire, air, earth and water. Hindu Philosophy 
recognises five elements, while modern t'hemistry enumerates as miny 
as 75 elements. * 

97-102. Sometime .,6y —At other times, let me study the splendid 
tragedies oPthe master-dramatiscs of old, of which the heroes appear 
m royal robes, sceptre in hand. Sometime —on some occasion 

11 Penseroso Jiow touches upon his six attraction —the study of 
the greatest and most solemn tragib writers. 

Gorgeous —Splendid, m which the*characters appear m brilliant 
eostume,—a transferred epithet, as it applies pioperly to the charac¬ 
ters in the play. 

98. Sceptr^ pdll —Kingly robe; that is, in sceptfe and pall, 
A p man palto, a.. s faawMifce itannent .th«m..9®r 
Mulders oflungs and Gj^ek t]page4w^* Professor Hales 

suggests mat*^^Scepter^d pall" may here mean, “ with ]^ll and* with 
sceptrif '* (/. «.) t two things are expressed as one, just as one thing is 
-expressed as two, which latter figure is called Hendjradis. 

Come mtteepmg along with the “traih "sweeping the 

ground. 
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NOTES. 


Pie^^cntingf Tl ^qb es. ri Pelops’ line. 

Or the talc^ of Troy loo- 

()r what (though laie) ot later age 

T^nnobled hath the Ini^kin d stage 

But, (J sad Viigiii * that thy powei 

Might rai^iC JMu‘'aiUb from his hoji^ci • 


y* Prtstnfin}*- Repiesenting, exibitiTig, poitia}ing. 
rhibc\ - 'J'lio c.i})llal of B^eotia, and the most celebiaU'd cit) 
m the nnlhical apes of Checce It was the scoiic of the tiagic fate 
of Q'-dipu^, and ()1 the- wai oi the ‘Seven against Thebes '\Iilton 
hcic poshibh icfeis to the tiagcdy ol CEthpus 1)> .Soj)hocles 

Pelop r hnr —Pelops ga\e his name to the Pelojionncsus He 
was tlic fatliei of Aliens and gRMt-grand-fathei of Agamemnon 
The toitunes ot his li mse foim the subject of mauv tragedies by 
^^tsch} lus and Sophorh s 

loo The uiie of liti\ r//7'7//(--IMa_\ be mtcipieted lu two ways 
f i) 7 ’he di\me taler of'lioi- 'I he Ihad, Hoinei s niasieipiece —the 
oniei ol the Adjeettses being ie\eised as in natue w^HKl-noies wild’ 
(LAUegib, 140 ‘ iliMiie meaning ‘ heaxenh,' ‘grand’ ‘supcib, or 
1^1 The tale ol duiiie T103 —dixine, because U wms said 10 ha\e been 
Founded, by die Hod Poseidon Oi Neptune and also because in the 
Tiojan wai all the gods and goddesses took side' W'lth one or 
the other Jiartx. 


•01-102 ch^±,f ^ 1 oL toi , 

though of a idle oidei, of a later time which have added so much 
grace and iligniu to the tiagic Uage—lefeinng undoubtedl) to the 
tiagedies of Shakespeare* 


These lines certainly |cfer to Shakespeaic’s great tiagedies, and 
the w'ords *thougli laie’ probahl} expiess Milton’s sense both of 
Shakespeare’s supciiorit} o>ei his contempoiaries.^.and of the com- 
paratixe bairenness of the I^nglish tragic diama until Shakespeare 
4irose. ^Ve thus see clearly that tlie language applied to Shakespeare 
ir^fJ^AUegro^ 133, lefcned to one aspect of the poet, here xve have 
the other .—Bell 


Whal (a comp. Rel) connected with * presenting.' in line 99 . 

th&JlgS.PL.^U^eth ,MrbiiiA .,ga&.,a4flaied 
by a host of ^dr^^^ists. -in_^omparison with jhe^anejent 

Grieirr rage ^iejl ' *• * - —w... 

iK h ^p W i h " V 4r,i 


I 
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102 J?V/;/<9/Vrt/=dij^nified , JRmkincJ* Siage —^the lraj?K diama 
Stage trodden by hii<^ kim oi huik'9 skin —a kind o^ high-heelcd shoes* 
ma<ie of buck s skin \toin by (ireek tiagic actois m ordei to add to 
then statuie anti so to their tlignit) — hence I’lagit^drama oi 'fr.igdd}' 
('tVmpaie these lines with tlios^ in L*Allegio where ('omedy i'* 
lefened to'ln ‘ J onson s learned sock’ The w«/^ of ('omed> was 
a soft of slipfie^-i , 

• 103 iSiitl Viigin- i e ^Mclanchol} Maiden , cf “ Pensive Nun, ’ 
hue 31 , , 

ikv <; -JkVould that thy powei 01 1 wtmkl twV'h) that thy 
jiower, &c, , an optaii\e ext lamation, vei} common in 

Cf *( owper s ATrfHtcf j Puiuic 

9 ^ 

■ ^ C) ///a/ those lips had language ’’ 

— J/(> 7 i< <( 7 i;cf/y I 7^'ii// that thtise hfis ikt 

103- irjH An* imocalion to IMiisic of a tat liighcr and, diMiier 

sli^in than that mvokctl b>; L’Allegro 

104- 108 ^fiL>h t nihe might hung back to ni the lost 

poems of* INhis^eiis, and"*of Oiphcus whose jiathctu siiaiiis moved 
c*\en the^non-Jicaited Pluto to tcutis and made the Hades lestore 10 
Orpheus his dead wile Airydne 

jl/ig/i^ fiiisi dozoef —might call the lost poems of IMusxus back 
fiom tlic letreal in whicR ho Ined Milton hcie expicsses a wish that 
his sacied Iimiihs could be reco\eied **' 

j\fuuiits — one of the most ancient mjthical poets of Gicece an^J,, 
said t(i be a son'of Oiphcus He was the authoi of many sacred 
Inmns and a lyrical ilcscription of the Gods of (jieek mythology 

— lotreat, .the ‘ ^phe^e,’ 111 the lowei world, whcic the 
depaited soul oi MusscuS nowt»resls 
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NOTES. 


Or bid the soul cf Ojigheus sing 105 

Such no^es as, warbled lO the string, . 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And maae Hell gnnt what love did seek , 


103. Orph^m —See notes on L’Allegro, 1 . 145. 

106 WarhUd to the stung —Sung to the accompanunenl of the 
lyre, or ahy •Other stringed musical instrument. WaibUd —sung. 
To —in ;harmony or accompaniment with /Ihe siting —^The lyre 
which is a sm**ged instrument. 

106-108 Sutfi notei Such stiain^ as, sung in accom¬ 

paniment, with the lyie, melted e\en the iron-heaited Pluto to teais 
and for once made Hades gi\e up its \ictim m the person of Eury- 
dice whose spirit had passed there after death. ’I'he leference is to 
the story of Kur^dice being ieco\eied from the hands of Pluto who 
chaimed with the sweet and ^ad strains of Orpheus‘granted him the 
boon of ha\ing his wife,back (see notes on L’Allegro, line 150) 

107. iron'teats —A kind of Transferred Epithet, tears from 
the eyes even of the tron-hearfed (unrelenting) Pluto, the God of 
death, < 

10&. And made Hell', veek —and*caused Hell to give w'hat 
Orphe^r. s love, for Eurydice had demanded, ruz, the lestoration of 
his wife to him, t.e. made Hell itself grant him the farour he sought 
out of love for his wife. 
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Or call up him that left half-told 
The atory of Cai gbusca n bdld, ' no 

Of C ^ipl^a ll. and of Alj^rbife, 

And ^6 had Canace to wi^p, f 


fb9-ii5 Or tall up,.^rtJe —How eageily do *1 wish that thy/' 

* powei might summon Chaucer back to life that he might complete 
thf S^iw e s Tale which he left unfinished —^treating ctf Cambus 
Khan, the brave Taitar king, of his sons, Algar^ite ami C'jamballo, 
and of the knight who suddenly rode into the palace on Che Khan's 
brass steed with a charme^ looking glass ami gold ring in hand, 
and took the king's daughter Canace to wife. 

109 . Call up him —Call," “ raise " (I 104), ami bid (1 105) arc 
co-ordinate verbs The poei hpje expresses a wish that Melancholy 
could call up Chaucer to finish his unfinished Squire's Tale No 
doubt the reference to the losjj poems of the earliest (xreek poets sug¬ 
gested the. unfinished tale of Chaucer* w»hich breaks oli m the 
middle The. tale was* continued and fini'^hed by Spenser in the 
Faerie Queene. Amongst the Canlerbury Tales the Squire’s Tale is 
conspicuous for a certain' oriental nehness of invention and of 
ornament. * 

. The allusion heie IS explained by the following lines from the 
Squire’s Tale 

“ This noble. King, this Tartar Camhuscan, 

Had two sonnes by Klfcta his wife, 

Of w'hiyh the eldest son hight Aigarsife, 

That other ivas ycleped Camballo 
A daughter had J;his worthy king also, 

That youngest was, and*highte Canocc. 

• In at the hall door all suddenly.* 

There came a knight upon a steed of brass. 

And in his hand a broad mirror of glass 

• Up>oii his *thumb he had of gold a ring 
And b^ his side a naked sword hanging." 

*xio. Camhuscan ^Ca.mh\is Khan. ChsLUcer also writes the^ two 
partspf the name as one word, but he properly accentuates.it on the 
last syilg,ble.. •* * 

III. Aftd who And of him who, 

JFTaa to wife —married. 

To wife =B For a wife. • 
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NOTES 


XliAt o^^n'd the viiluous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous hors»c of brass 

< I 

On which the Tartai king did ride, * > 115 

• * ■' It 

And if^mrbl else great liards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes lia\c sung, 

Of turncys, and of tro^ihies hung, ' • * ^ 


ii;j TV/e?/^\ho had m hei possession 17 /—pos¬ 
sessing virlee, /t strength and pm\ei haMiig supeinatuial powers 

IVie rif tuoifs nu^ and -The *kjLg of Ind had sent the 

i \\ondroLis horse ol biass a-*) a piesent to Cainhiiscan and the 
' minor and the iing to his dauglilei (’anace 

“By virtue of the nn^ the weaiei could undeisland the language 
ol buds and the medKiual jiowei* of all hcibs '1 he mz/z-'/r slu)\\cd 
Loniiiig (Usasteis and would leflecl the falseness of subjects and of 
lowers \\hile tht wondious hoisc of biass could con\n' one who 
knew how' to manage it inv distance in one da} and 11} Ingh uj) in 
the air like an eagle Besides thesei wondlis thcie was a \umd 
which could cut thloii}ih an}thing, and the wounds iiillitLed by 
which could be healed only by being stroked wath the flat of 
It 

■ 

114. And of the ivondumK =and.//z/’ Uory of the ”ond- 
rous, «kc • 

115 Thi 7 \ntar Kin^r —Cambuscan 

116. If auL^ ht chc —Whatevei . a I.atinism Gteat bards 

beside )tlier~gie"at poets 'rCe. poets refened to aie Boiardo 
Anosto/ 7 Ta&sp, Spensei)&c in whose romances Milton in his }oulh 
w'as deeply read 

It 7. In mge and sole nm tunes —In wise and dignified verse, as 
that of the Spenserian stanza. 

. n8. O/tuimvs.Su —‘turnejs’-dtOUTuamenls. (Fi. toumay) 
Turneys—mock fights on horse back, so called from the swift turning 
of tile horses m the combat.- were ‘memorials’_of \ictory; 

'arms '<tnd banners taken from a defeated enemj* and hung up as 
memonal. 
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Of foiests, and enchantments fireai, , 

* Wheie more is meant than meets the cat. ^ ^ a,,t, 120 

Thus, Night, oft sec me in th} pale careet. . 

• 'I'lll c i\ il-s uiled ;Morn appeal’ 

* “ 

119 Kmhantmtnt'i them —The singing oi magic vcises \Mth 
a view to place anybody under some spell ^ , 

120. When mon t\ meant Su —In which thoic is ^ dcepei 
meaning than is appaichl on the suifacc Scveial gdltois quote 
Warton “Both .st-rstl Ariosto pietend to an allogoiical and 

mvsteiious meaning, *antl 'lasso's Kmbaufed Fan si^ ihe most 
coilS])icuou> fiction of the kind, may have been here intended 
Fame Queene is a noble sprtitual allegoi) (This line is a fami¬ 
liar quotation ) 

I2J T/ius nj^fA/ &.t —^'hc const! action is^ “Tliiis, O' Night, oft 
see me m tin ^tale caieei " an<l the mvanmg is, let me be engaged 
in the above puisuits, / e. m the study ot Astionomv and the master¬ 
minds bl old as weiras of latei limes -thtoiighoul thv whole couise 
‘ Fa/e ’ - ‘ lacking light, ‘ dull 'I lie ejathcl ‘ pale ' propeily belongs 
to ‘ Night.’ 

Fn/e ctncet —palid, wan, dusk> white couise 'I'he cai^i of 
night IS called pale in lefeience to the dusky coloui m the 
atmosphere in the starlight at niglit. 

122. Qiml-^iiUited^ —s'obeity attiied ; quietlj diessed in plain 
simple gaib of a common citizen J/Allegro hastens to meet the! 
Sun stjuting on his giand course sunounded bj thousands of 
livened retainers, //PtfwWflro w%pts Mom to appeal as a peaceful] 
citizen. j 

Civil —lit ‘belonging to a citizen,' from L Ct 7 ns\ a‘citizen, 
henc^'wheh applied to diess, it means the simple, sober dress of a 
common citizen, as* opposed to the brilliant gay unifoim of the 
militaiy man, dir the solemn dark altiie of the clergy 
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KOTEa, 


and f rounc ed, as ahe was wont 
With the Attic boy t6 bunt. 

But kercbef'd m a c qffle ly cloud, .*,« 
Whilb ro pj^ ng/vinds rre piping loud, 

ft 

^ V > y A/A/ V w\ 




125 


123X Trthked and frmnced —adorned wth fine dJothes and having 
the hair friziiled or curled , to track i'* to dress out in hneiy, as in 
Ltxidasl 170; /roumetii to flounce is hist to wrinkle or fiow'n, then 
to plact 01 twine; here it is to decorate Flounce is the modern form 
of frouhce -adorned with curling locks of hair, 

Ajt sAe «vw wont —m the mannei in which she was accustomed 
to appear. • ' , 

’ 124 Attic /wr - Cephalus, ih<^ Athenian 3’outh, of whom 
Auroia the goddess of dawn (Eos) was enamoured whi^e he was stag- 
hunting on Mount Hymettus in AtUca 

125, ; literally, iKaving the head covered. 

Kerchief—^Frenjph comre-chef (covet bead) being a Soil for the head 

Comely —becoming; suitable 

Kenhieft..aloud —with her head, covered only with a graceful 
cloud as with a-kandkeicbief. 

' ’:26. While rocking wtndv loud —^while gusts of wind are sway¬ 
ing the branches of trees to and fro and making a shrill noise' like 
that of a pipe. 

Piping —Producing a loud wdiistimg sound as fron. a pipe. 
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* 

n ' 

Or uB^r'd with .^j^hover 

When the gust hath bl^wn h ia fii< « 

Ending on thexusrtitcig leaves, 

With miniate diops from pff the eaves 130 

>* * 

127-130 Or" fatffs —or brought in a noiseless gentle sh€)^^e^ 
of lain, after, Jthe slortn has blown its utmost, which c^s'fes with 
drojis of wateV jdribbKng evefy mmuie from the .projecting eaves 
of my cottagO'On the jHistlinjI leaves • 

13/ V^hfmd //i'-—brought in , introduced, immediately pi eced- 
cd b}', • 

ShoiJ^er r/i 7 /“‘noisele*Sh gentle sliowet ’, as explained by the next 
line , the,4^in is to came when thffe wind has ^eased to blow, Alilton 
is \£My fond of thtf use of thp word j//// in the sense of ^me U 
gentls 

128 Hath hhuvnjm Jin c^djAusted itsclt, has •ceased 

7 />j j^/i inay be .taken either as a Cognate Accusative, or a-, an 
Adverbial Adjunct to ‘blown,’ which is piefeiablc. y/w’^its. Hiv 
foi //i* IS very'common m Elizabethan literature //r was only begiff- 
nmg to ]pc used in Milton's tniic and it is used onl} m three places- 
in the whoio of bis poeti> * * • ' 

139-30, Kmbng eti 7 *e ^—The end oi .the showei being 

marked by drops falling at* mteivalf, 7 /has passed Ins* 
nigJii among book*! m a htf*h Ife is still there 111 the morn¬ 
ing when it lams ; and when the imin ceases, or is about to cease, 
he finds drops of lain still falling fiom the 5 aves of Ins tower on tho 
rustling leaves below' Ending' refers to ‘showei \ 

Minute diops falling ever> . minute {t.e ) constantly* and 

at regular intervals* ^Thfi meaning of this pHrase varfes according 
as vvG accent •wi«r//e> on the first or on the second syllable Hon* 
the fusi,* the meaning is, ’drops tailing every minute or at shorty 
Intelvals,’ ^ in minute gun\ ^*c. If ^011 the second, the meaninift 
IS ‘very small clrops'* ‘^jTThe fir*** n -nreferahle. AW'Af—^-hro- 

jectmg edges jaf the roof. 
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Ahd, when* the Run 4 )e^ns to fling 
His fl^ng beanjs, me, ^Goddess, bring 
To arched walks of iwl'lght groves. 

And sli^adows bro\Mi, that Hyjkan loves 
Df pmc 01 moTii^ental oak, ' 1:55 

* Whdie the iiide axe with hcavtSd stroke 

4b 

131-115'S Jnd when haunt —//Pwrimf; does ikjI care loi the 
' bright lays of the sun, and longs to escape fibm them into 
some shady ret!eat at noon *() Goddess, says he, ‘Mead me into 
the shady walks of some bowei wdicrc the foliage ol'‘the tiecs 
keep out the d,uzling rajs of the sun and lilljl with a,faint suliduetl 
flight as m twilight,—bowei. lull of ^shadows of a dusk) biown 
coloui—-of svhich the Gc«>of Uie woods is so fbiid^. cast by huge 
old oaks, standing memonals of hi-gone times, w’hich had never felt 
the sturdy blovvs of the rude wood-cuttcr scaring *a\vay the Syh an 
, Nymphs fi om then sacred ie:»orts * 

' *32, FJai Wjf —flash inK . ‘begins to fling flaimg beams" ^Tlicgiiis 

. to'cast dazzling 1 f. snme brightly 

133. yl/f//f</—Cov Cl ed with o\ Cl hanging branches forming as u 
svere arclves in vaults Walk \ - paths to walk along Tn di^hf 
gtoves —groves having the fkmt subdued light, as in twilight 

• the shadow's cast ort the'ground .\ie not deep 

black, but of a dusky brown cglour ownii^ to the sunlight falling up¬ 
on the green foliage. ^ 

134. .Sy/»a«—abbrevnated form of ‘ Sylvanus,’ (Lai Silva, wood! 
the gOd of fields andflorests. 

135. Monumental oalS —oaks tliat stand like tall monumjents, 
foining as it were massive memorials of by-gone times; histone oak 

* 136. ' Rude axe with' heaved stroke —^Heaved'—^up-hfted. The 

epithets m this line are joined to wrong substantives ‘Rude 
belksgs to ‘stroke* and ‘heaved* Ho ‘axe/ Fig. Chiastnus [i.e^ Rever¬ 
sal of the proper order of ej^tfaets. • * r f t t 
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0 

Was never heard the Nymphs to daunt, 

Or Iright them fiom their h allJ ^dJiaunt. 

Thej:ft, in cl p'>e coven by some bioQk, 

Where no profaiiei e}’e may look, 140 

Hide nofe fiom day s ga^^9h eye, 

While the bee with ho nied tl iigh. 


1^7, X'mp/n —beautiful godclc<^sea who inhabited mountains, 
iiveis lVc lleie, \vood Dauhf —fiighten 

Hi^ ilowt'd haunt — sacuid retiear , abode sacied to them 

i p;-r4i. Thfjt .fir-^'^hut mo up O godde^ss, m ^ome seclud¬ 
ed ieiK.it among those groves ontlie bank oi some riiei agaiiust the 
blight lays 4 >l the m)ofi-day-iUii,lirtiden awu) /rom the gvue ot the 
vulgar uusynipathefic crowd 

13‘J Chscioveit —secret icccss, shelteicd spot . . 

140. No ptofamr eye —no unsympathetic eye ll I’enseioso 
aj)])lies the epithet to worldly people who cannot cntoi into and 
bvmpathi&e with, his ineditalivc mood 

141 Day s garish lye —the bright eve of Da\ , ‘the da/zling 
mid-(ia} ^un ; Gaush— lit ‘that which makes one ^asc or staie,’ hence, 
dazzling, brilliant. The word is now used in the bad s>ense ol ‘gaudy ' 

142-146 W/iilr while the bee humming on as she gathers 

honey fi6m flowers anti the soft murmur of the waters aiuksuch other 
sounds of nature as accompany them—all combine to lull me to 
sleep.' • 

142. Homed —‘‘Non strictly true to nature, as the bee 
does not carry the honey, but the pollen , on its* thigh Ston . 
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' That ,at her flow ry wotk tfbth Biftg, 

I^ Ap^^the muroytirii^, 

^With such consort t^y 145 

«;£Atice.the de^''&ayil«r' 4 «^ep. 

*" ♦ • fc 4 

^ x**tf 'WiA ^ m v v 

1^3 ^ That at her ^—^The bfee" sihgs (hutns) while she gather^? 
hoQjsy fioia the ilowers Her is used for *bee’, the ;utse of ‘its’ 
being not pojiular in Milton's time • 

^*'144, Waters \ I’his, along with ‘bee*^ above, is the nominative 

to ‘entice’ below ‘ * • 

• ' 

145. With^j^mh With such oth<ji congqpial sounds as 

accompany them 

I i m 

J45 Qm» 4 rt‘ -hanitiony/ mpathetic sounds (Ce ) OthCr sounds 
of natuie tlut accompanv the humming of the'bt^ &c.', m which 
souse ‘'consort’ is used concietcly, Latin, catisor^, a partnei 

146 Ihivy-featheted sleep —sleep with dewy featheis , tlie god of 
sleep lb represented as winged, shaking fiom his wnngs goldep dews 
of«>slumber on all men 
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And let some strange mysterloCis dream* 

Wave at his ^ngs m airy stream 148 

* • 

•• • mm m mm m ^ ««• *m m • mm « m - 

1 » * 

147-150. An/i let some &r.— ^ difficult passage :— 

Masson takes as refernng to ‘sleep’, and leads'’it thus', 
“let some strange mysterious dream wave (/ e, mpve to and fro 
at liis (Sleep’s) wings in airy stream &c,' It is cuBtomaTy*for*poets to 
speak of Dreams as the messengers of Sleep (see 11 P 1 10) here a 
dream is borne on the wings of Sleep and hovers over the^pbet m an 
airy stream of vivid im^es portrayed upon his mental ej-e* 

The sense is And let some strange mystefious dream wave at the 
wings of^eep, with a stream of airy (unreal) figures displayed m 
lively pcCfn^aiture (life-like shapeS). Let some strange and mysterious 
dream wave sft (i,^,, tie borne upon) the wings of sleep, being 
displayecj^ (appearing) in a stream of lively portraiture, and sofl> 
laid, on my eye-lids . Let some marvellous* and mystic dream, float 
at the wings o 4 sleep—^l>eing revealed in a visionary train ot vivid 
pictures, and gently impressed upon my eye-lids In plain* English, 
let some strange dreams, revesting a senes of vivid pictuies or images 
be dreamt by me. 

My^terwm —^Unaccountable, incapable of any explanation ’ ^ 

at —Float at, be borne upon 

His wings — ^The Wings of sleep Some take ht^ to refer to 
dtiam , but thP difficulty then is with wave at, w'hich implies floating 
at 01 hovering o\ci something else , ‘dream waving at its own wings* 
woulci be nonsense, theiefore some have suggested that ‘at’ should 
be omitted, in which case th*e constijpction is simplified ; ‘Let some 
strange dieam wave its. wings, &c.' But "the explanation given of 
fraz'e jz/ss‘ float’, ‘be borrHi upon’ suits the context bef»t, Ais 
refernhgt to ‘sleep’ and not to dream • » 
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C^t livelj poiliaituic displa}'d, 

Sottiv on m> e>clids laid , 150 

And, ab 1 wak^, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, 01 underneath, 

• - « 

■* 

I49^ Of lively portraiture displayed —revealed in a senes of 
visions, 01 \ivid images, appearing in a long liam of striking and 
brilliant*pictiii es. 

Ally stream —A tram 01 series which visiopaiy 01 imaginary— 
like the images in a dream j 

Lively poitraiUue —Vivid image|, striking, brilliant a'‘d life-like 
pictures. ^ 

The images in a dicam aic life-like—though visionary 01 un¬ 
substantial. • « 

Displayed —^revealed, untoklcd,—refers to '^dtear>\ 

150. Sofflv laid —And impressed gently on mv eyelids—lefeis 
to ‘dream’ 

The dieam is gently pressed on the poet’s eyelids —i e impiesscd 
o” his mind s e} e 

151-15 And (i\ mood —and let the sweet music such as angels, 
kindly-disposed to earthly men sing or the invisible spirit of the wood 
makes, fill the whole atmosphere up and down and all aiound, and 
gently wake me from the noon-day sleep 

151. Bieothe —a verb in the Imperative addressed to the goddess 
melancholy, as ‘ bring hide and ‘ let ’ above and, then the passage 
=»Do, thou, O goddess' breathe or diffuse sweet music &c Some 
would take it as an mfintive, depending on *Iet’. In that caes, the 
line*= let sweet music bfbathe through or permeate the wh6le atmos¬ 
phere 
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Si 

Sent by some Soiril to moitals i;ood, 

Oi the unseen (jeniiis of the wood 

But let m} due feet never fad 155 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale 


153 Spirit kt —III this line, ‘spirit is to be luoSouftccd as .1 
monosyllabic 01 there will a hypei metrical syllable • 

To gofltt — PiopiLioiis or Mell-difi})Osed to biintan bcin;^>. 

:*(jood agrees with »spint’,TFie s^cLt music, such as angels bometiincKS 
discourse foi the benefit o>base moitals out of kindness towards {i i ) 
as a ma^of special.fa\oin to, if^n of the eaith None but men with 
pure can listen to such nSusio, to those \\ ilh gross unpurged 
eai this celestftil musid is inaudible 

■ )/* • GV;//«r --The guardfafl or piesuliijg deit) 

155-156 pah- Let my feet which are tlue at, le, whose 

■bounden duty it is to w'alk in, places of w01 ship and learning ne\cr 
forget to walk <tithm the prcciActs of buddings devoted to learning and 
religious woiship , let me nc\er loiget to walk within die piccincls 
of‘colleges and cathedrals -a duty whu'h 1 owe them 

0/’) f-ct me never fad m the duU of walking *thc 

cloistej-ed courts of colleges (sucli as those of Oxford 01 ('ambiidgcO 
or cathedral (like the Westminster Abbey 01 St Paid’sJ 

155 Duff feet —feet which are due at places of learning and 
worshiji feet wdiose dut> it is to walk places ot, Ac 

156 To ivitlk — Used tmiisifivel^, m the sense of ‘to frequent’ 

Studious cIoisteTb pale—TYiQt jirecincts ot buddings devoted to 
study and learning and alsoV> religious worship Pah — limited space 
Cloi^tei, from Latin r/awi/ct to shut an enoiosed place (i e i a place 
shut in by pahs or \jooden slakes Hence it came to mean the 
x:overed passage bp one side of a monastery or college. 

The expression=“the precincts of some retirement which is 
devoted, or should be so, to study and learning, and also to rcligigpg^ 
services»a Unive/sity, or a Cathedral establishment. It has been 
suggested that Milton is heie thinking of his old school, St. Paul's, 
close to th^ Cathedral, and that the high embowed roof and antique 
pillars may have been those of the adjoining Cathedral of (old> 
St. Paul’s wl^re his first aspirsTlions after learning and reflection 
were experieMed. 
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And love the high emjiaw^d roof. 

With anticjiillars ma ss)^>pr oQf, 

And storied windows iichly dij|ht, 

" Casting a dim leligious light. i6o 


157. A id lovi Su —^The construction is “ and let me love &c ’ ’ 

JKfjihowed —arched or vaulted, roof m the foim of a bow of some 

Gothic Cathedral. 

N. B. Observe that the poet here passes from the cloister and 
that only at this point of the poem is i^cnseibso in contact with 
his fellow-creatuies Throughout the rest, he is solitary *’ Muison 

158. With /r<9(3/^suppoi ted b> old-fashioned pillars v\^ich are 

massive and therefore proof against, 1 e , able’to beai Easily the great 
weight of the stone-roof. ^ r 

Antii —‘a,ntique’, old-fashioned. Antic now means ‘grotesque , 
odd' . 

Mas\Y /►;/?<3/'=MasM\e strength fipassive), (i)‘massy and there- 
foie proof against the great weight of the stone 1 oof fa) ‘pi oof 
against the mass or weight thev beai’. This i.s the meaning when 
the two words aie happened, as in some editions But ‘massy' is an 
Adj, while in compounds with ‘proof a noun invariably precedes 
e ^ wafer-proof, stai -proof &c The first meaning is therefoie 
preferable. 

159. Storied window —Window s w ith stories from the scnpluie 
repiesented on their glass , windows painted so as to repiesent 
Senpture stories C'f. Giay‘’storietfurn ” ‘Storv’ is unabbreviated 
form of ‘histoi) ’ the latler.being diiectly from Lat htsiona, the other 
through the Fiench. It has no connection w'lth ‘stor}'’ (-part of a 
hous^, winch means soi^ething built (comp store) 

decked ; Past paiticiple of ‘deck’ see L'AUeg note 1 62^ 

Richly dight —Gorgeously decorated. 

160 Casting &f—casting a faint subdued light suited to a place 
w^orship as tending to fix the .thoughts on religion and devotion. 

Dazzling light is not conducive trt religious cantemplation, as it 
distracts the mind from serious thouglits, 

160. Religious light, such a li^t .as is suited to a place of 
worships and tending to preve^nt one?'s thoughts from being distracted^ 
‘Religiou^/like ‘studious’ (line 156), is*a .transferred epithet. 
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There let the pe aling or^ an blow. 

To the full voiced choii 
In ser vice high , and anthems tlear. 

As may with sweetnees, through mine car, 164 


161 Peqhng organ —loud>SQundmg: organ. The .‘organ’ is a 
wind instrument of music If Gray’s ‘Pealing anthem’. ^ 

Blow —discourse sweet and solemn music—a verb denoting the 
action of wind .instruments. •Used in a semi-passive sense. 

162. To the full-vAced choir harmony wltli*. 

The’ idea^ here is that die loud sounding organ should sound in 
harmqp/ with the band of singars seated below the organ gallery, ' 
singing at their highest pitch. Full-voiced —with all the members 
of th^ choir singing in chords. Quir e —another form of choir^ a 
bancT Df singers m a church. chores, a tiand of singers.) 

B elow — I. r.,* below the organ gallery. 

i6g. In service high —During thp performance of solemn devo¬ 
tional rites. 

/inthems —devotional music, corrupted from Latin antt fona, a 
musical composition by choristers, different individuals singing 
different parts alternately, so that it hears as if one party responds to 
the other in song ; hence, any kind cf sacred music. Cl^r — sung 
dearl y or distinctly , 01 it may mean ‘ pure’ noh*e; 

As =: (such) as, or, in such a way as. 

164-166. As may .,eye>— that it may produce such a sweet, 
delicious effect oi) my ears as to* thro^jf me into a transport of 
joy and present all the dories of heaven before my mind's eye; 
.t.e , enable me to enjoy heavenly or diviiys bliss 
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Dissoh g rnc into ccstLSies 
And bung all T-Tca\S? befoic mine c>eb 
And may at 1 'St my ^^eaiy age 
Find out the peaceful hennitagc. 


/)i\solve. The line is highly poetical Ihc poet desires 

to hear music that \m11 so melt his soul, so tain hiiii out of himself, 
that he maj almost learn the secicts oi dninc things 

melt Jo}s that tail} one out fif one's sell, 

a*% il ucic , (I (A, out, and sfo, stand), lians[)oil*or raj)tuies sut h 
delights as ^\ould take the iminisonea soul and la]) it in Kh- 
siuni Com Us 

V 

1^6 Buns', riM—j)icNenl all the beauties of heaven befoiC mv 
mind's eve make me eiijov heavv-iilv oi divine bliss 

167-74 A 77 d ] wish that I may hnd seme 

quiet sequcsteied rctieai 111 inv old age when I ''bill be suk of 
the WOT 1(1 and its wavs 
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The hair}' gown and mossy celj. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell. 170 

Of every star that heav’n doth shn\\ 

And c\cry herb that sips the (few, 

[Till old cxpciiencc do attain 
|To something like piophelic 'll!am 

These plca'siuc'., AlolanchoU, i£iu - 173 

And I NMlli thee \m 11 choose to live 


Thi «rand take to the loiigh. shai^gv gaiment- 

and tlio d^iik moss-co\eied ictieat ol the iccUiso where I may live 
to siii'\ nvith (.au* and attention the siais oi heaven anil the 
heihs of the* caith Avhieh aic nounslied In dew-drops till the 
evpopeiue gained^by long }(*^is oi stud} and leseanh develop 
in me the ])ioj)h«lie poweis ot tin. sages oi old, 

Ifnirv —Coffise and shaggv Rinhtlx \i>e 1 l -roiiectlv Ntiid\ 
wiih laie <v^d aitention like a beginner spelling his way 
tliioiigh his lesson *S'//n -dunks imbibes, le is nounsheil by 
Cf J’oiie’s Pa\tnKi}\ “ Fven plant that dunks tlic moining 
dew ' A7>(’//—lead slowly and thoiightfiill} oncoming 

Attain —leacli Subjunctive aftei ‘ till ' home strain —Somcdiing 
like the powers of piophes} cvcicised b\ the wise men of old-- 
the ?vz/« f---w'ho were poets and prophets --utterance 

17^ 7f *7’heie may be a lefcience here to the old astrologeis 
who’claimed the powei ot piediclmg events fiom the stud} of the 
stars, but such a power wa** not the ambition of Milton he lather 
mean's that.wise expeiience of theUged, which enaliles them, through 
then knowledge ot the past, to judge the*piobal>le lesults of diffeienl 
lines of action ^ 

• • 

175-76 Time live —I-ct me have these delights and I will 
suiely cast m*qi> Tot with thee--The student should observe that 
in tl^_ concluding lin^s there is no ‘if’—as in those jDf the 
othe r po em’—implying that flieic is no manner of doubt*or 
un certifetv about _ the pTe^-siires *thal Melancholy gives— 
^qvvmg whicli ?ide the poet^ sympathies lay—rzs ibaj, l^e prefewed^ 
the penswe io the mirthful temper’ 
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Unes 1-10. 

O useless, cheating,pleasures of Mirth! vvhich are 
always less in ’ actu^ enjoyment than you seem in 
anticipation, and which are born of unmixed Folly as 
yourr mother, but have no father, go ye hence! How 
little .do ye avail, fielp, or occupy with ail your trifles, 
the 'settled, jresolute mind of a person of fixed prin¬ 
ciples and character I * Depart, and dwell in some 
thoughtless* and besotted mind, and fill foolish fancies 
Vith gay and merry ^ images as abundant and count¬ 
ies^ as are the lively, little particles of dust that dance 
up and down in the rays of sunlight coming into dark 
rooms, or as are most like unto floating, transitory, 
and wildly roving dreams,—the perpetually shifting 
followers of the God of sleep. 

lines dl-30. 

O thou most divine Melancholy, O thoii wise and 
holy goddess, I wish thee healtlf 1 Thy holy counte¬ 
nance is so transcendentally bright that it cannot be 
clearly visible lo the visual power of human eyes, and 
therefore appear, • to the .di^Il eyesight of us mortals, 
shrouded witb Idack—favourite colour of sober 
wisdokn, j>ut such a black as in ment's estimation might' 
become or be suitable to Hemara, the most beautiful, 
sister of .pribce Memn.on/ or to the paragon 'of beauty; 
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Cassiopea, the* Ethiopian Queen, who was transformed 
into a constellation of 13 stars in the heavens, and 
who, having challenged tjie Nereids for Uie superiority 
of her or her daughter’s beauty, so much annoyea 
their divinities as to incur their vengeance But 
thou, O Melancholy t art of far more noble origin 
than even Hemara or Cassiopea, for bnght-haired 
Vesta, the goddess 6f fire, hearth, and civilization, was 
thy inotfjer and Saturn was thy father Though 
Vesta was Saturn’s daughter, yet, there having been 
no great stigma attached to such a marriage as that 
of the father with his own daughter in the tmies of 
heathen* mythology, he often visited her as a lover 
in faintly shining bo;j\ers, glafdes, and in the secret 
shaded woods of the most interior groye m Ida’s 
cliffs, at a time before Jove or Jupiter rebelled against 
his father Saturn, ur, in other words, before the golden • 
age. 

Xaiues 31 >60 

O thoughtful, holy, pure, sober-minded, orderly, 
chaste, virtuous and pious recluse, Melancholy F 
Clothed all over with a majestic gown of violet shade 
of purple flowing with trails, and with a veil or hood 
of black crape linen becomingly cast or thrown over thy 
graceful shoulders, do thou come, but preserve thy 
accustomed dignity df movement with calm, 
uniform steps and thoughtful pace," and with looks 
holding'intercourse or communion with Heaven, thy 
ertiyanced soul being concentrated in thy eyes : Thy 
sUfently enraptured and ecstatic soul havmg been kept 
motionless in the holy transport of enthusiastic devo- 
tioit to God, do thou abstract tjiyself from all earthly 
things tillahou seemest'a marble lefligy, and till thou» 
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^vith a grave, dull, dejected and downcast bent, dost 
fix thy eyes, on earth as steadfastly as,thy looks 
were before fixed on Heaven ; '"do tR'ou then take into 
thy company Calm, Po^ce aqd Quiet as well as lean 
and thin Moderation' in food that feed** on such 
unsubstantial food as angels live upon, and that ^hears 
the Muses forever sing in a circle round ^the 
allai and throne of God do thou also take ipto thy 
company retired Leisure that enjoys its pleasures 
in neatly adjusted gardens * but, abc 5 ve all, do thou 
bring along with th*ee Divine contmn plat ion—Him 
that .soars on high on golden wing, guiding or con¬ 
veying the fiery-wheeled,throne of God , do thou also 
bid. silehce c©me with thee, by The signals she is 
wont to obey, ^unless the nightingak* will condescend 
to give a song in her nn^st m’clodious and melancholy 
mood, (thereby softening the stern aspect of Night,, 
while the Moon slowly drives her chariot drawn hy 
dragons over the favourite oak of the nightingale ’ 

m 

Lines ^-72. 

O*most melodious and melancholy nightingale I 
that avoidest the confused niftdley*of sounds uttered 
by foolish mankind in the day-time, I court, walk 
and look (or thee, O songsfr^ss, m • order to hear thy 
evening songs , an<J not finding thee, I unseen walk 
on the dry new-^nown meadow' of the village green 
to see and watch the vagrant and erratic moon 
climbing* to her highest poirit in the sky at night,' 
looking like oife w^ho ha<f deviated from the right way 
in the vast* pathless skies and frequently having the 
appearance of positive descent and motion and bending 
tftrougli the’W'ooly cloujls,* though in reality it js* the 
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clouds that actually move and pass over the moon 
as they disperse arpund her. 

Xdnidii 73402: 

■s 

Oaa plot of raised or elevated ground I often 
hear the curfew bell slowly ringing with a melancholy 
sound ai^ as though coming along the shore over a vast 
sheet of water: or if the weather will ajiow,, some quiet 
remote, solitary place will suit my * purpose, when 
shining but not actually burning cinders give a sort of 
uncertain light, which can be described as neither 
light nor darkness; a quiet place which is far 
and free from alf merry or jolly sounds except 
the chirruping or sharp creaking of the cricket on 
the floor of the hearth, or the drowsily uttered charms 
or magical verses of the watchman to avert multifari- 
ous perils of the .night from the houses of the people 
^dwelling within his beat or round; or, let me prosecute 
my midnight studies in a lofty solitary tower, by the 
light of my lamp which may be seen at a distance, 
(where sitting up till daybreak I may continue my 
noctural meditations eveji after the constellation of 
the Great Bear has ceased to shine, and may study 
thb works of Hermes, the Egyptian philosdpher, priest 
and king, all in one, and may hold communion with 
the departed spirit of Plato in order* to be informed of 
.the worlds or|>laees where departed human^uls go 
the dissolution of their bodies 3 as well as to 
be infoMed of tHe Spirits of Powers tl^t preside dVet, 
or five air, fire, water or under the ground, arid'w]hb 
pdis|0?F$" #6me smtt of .powers. that wbrk 
* with' pUiubtaiy arid elemental. 

!S^m4ttmes let riie'sttioy the noble, dlassicid 
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tragedies in which heroic and* kingly personages act 
with sceptres in hand and dressed .in royal mantles, 
and of which the principal or t)nly stibject-matters are 
exploits and sufferings of CEdipus and Pelops and their 
royal houses, and of those various heroes Vho fought 
before the holy-city of Troy ; let me also study those 
noble tragedies of more modern times, such as Shakes¬ 
peare’s Hamlet or-Macbeth, which have dignified the 
tragic lore of comparatively more, modern times though 
their number is^Very few. 

m 

• ^ . 1^68 102 - 130 . 

a • 

.But* O Melancholy, 1 w'ould that thy power could 
recover some of the mythic or ancient poems, such 
as the sacred hymns aad oracles of Museus or of the 
most pathos-exciting •Orpheus, \rhich were perhaps 
the, most patbeti<; and nqblest of all that have come 
down to us, which could persuade the iron god” 
Plutcf^ and even stern, horrid Hell to re^ore Eurydice 
to her lover^ Orpheus. I also wish that thy power, O 
Melancholy, could call up or raise Chaucer from 
among the dead whg left half-finished his ' Squires 
talethe story of bold CaAbusgan, of his two sons- 
Camball and Algarsife, ^nd daughter, and of the knight 
whq married the daughter Carnace who was presented 
with a gold /ingf the possession of and wearing of 
which enabled her to understand the language of birds 
and the properties of herbs^ and with a mirror which, 
enabled* the’ ojvner to ^pretpll the future a«d to read 
secrets; and the story of the brass-horse of the 
Tartar kmg, which w^ould very quickly carry the r}dte.r 
wherever, he wished to'go. I also wish, O Mel^a* 
obdy! That thy power .could recover whatever el^ 
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such great bards as Boiardo. Ariosto, Spenser, Tasso 
and others have written on tournaments and trophies 
and on dismal enchanted forests, which writings have 
a two-fold meaning, or which, under the veil of romantic 
fictions, "profess to convey morafl and religious 
instructions. 

Idnes 121—154. 

t 

Permit me to‘be often seenby thee\ O Night, in thy 
pale course, till sober-hued or gravely attired Aurora 
appeals, not dressed out in a gay manner or extrava¬ 
gantly curled or plaited as, she was accustomed to 
have been when shfe went out hunting with Cephaulus, 
but having a mist or cloud becomingly arrranged like a 
kerchief around her head, whrde winds moving to and 
fro, or shaking trees, ships, houses, &c are blowing 
sferill as from pipes or introduced Xvith a quiet or gentle 
show’er, when the strong w^ind has ceased ending with 
drops falling at short intervals from off the eaves on 
the rustling leaves. And when the morning sun 
begins to cast his fluttering rays, do thou briijg me 
O Goddess Melancholy, to a-rched and embowered 
paths of glimmering groves where the light is as morn¬ 
ing twilight, and to dark shadow's of pines and long-lived 
majestic oaks of * w^hich the wood-god Sylvanus 
is fond, and where the cruel axe with uplifted stroke 
was never heard to terrify and drive" away the oak- 
nymphs or dryeds from their sacred retreats or places 
of resort.- There, do thou, Q, Melancholy, hide^ me from 
the glaring sunshine in some closely covered grove 
situated near rivulet where ,no profane eye may see 
me, while the bee, with thigh .laden with honey, hums 
over her task among Sowers and murinuring waters, 
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with such harmony as the bec and the waters maintain 
among themselves, and bring ;pn angelic gentle sleep , 
the feathers of whose wings having been steeped in 
Lithean dew, let drops fall on the eyes ^of slumber 
and let some Mysterious dream of lively portraiture 
displayed^ move to and fro in airy stream on sleep’s 
wings laid gently on my eyelids, ^and when I awake 
from sleep, let melodious music be uttered overhead, 
all around^ and subterrAneously, whisjiered to the pious 
ear^lone, by some gjlardian spirit or by the presiding 
deity okthe wood 

• 

Lined *155 166. 

But let fny dutiful feet never fail to step at the 
right time into the enclosure of the secluded 'cloister 
or monastery devoted to learning, divine contemplation, 
or the discharge of religious duties, and to love tfie 
lofty-vaulted or arched roof supported by old-fashioned 
pillar's unyielding to or able to resist super-incumbent 
weight, with windows painted with stories of Saints 
and hi£>tories of sacred events, and richly ornamented, 
emitting a faint subdued jight w^hich produces on 
the heart of the beholder an awful, religious feeling. 
And there in the Catl^dral let the* loud-voiced organ 
or any other instrument .of church music be played 
in harmony with tfie choral singings of a whole body 
of singers sittmg below and singing with full and rich 
voice, holiday church servige and alternately-sung 
hymns Such a§ may, with their sweet melody; through 
my external organ of hearing, melt my heart away 
into raptures of interne delight, and present before 
my mind’s.eye all the id.eaJ pictures of angelic chorus 
with their heavenly delights. 
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Unes 167-^176. 

To conclude^ the Melancholy man says.—“ I wish * 
that dressed in the hairy or coarse gown of hermit, 
may end my weary old age, in some tranquil her¬ 
mitage flooroed with moss, or in a chkmber of some 
monastery, whence I may carefully study the stars 
in the firmament, |ind the plants and herbs nourished 
by dews on the surface of the earth; until experience 
.may give me ascertain power of fonetelling what is 
to* happen. • O Melancholy, giv^ me these pleasures,, 
and I will be glad to live with thee. 



Model Questions with Answers. 

1^’Allegro and n Feuseroso* . 


Clmport'ant digestions are marked thus * ] 

1 —^ Give a siimmary of Uilton’s life. 

*A Jotin Mriton, the greatest poet of his or any 
other cLge afjer Shake^^^are, was born on December 
9, i6o8, in,Bread Street, London—the second child 
and eldest/on of a resjDectable Scrivener He came, 
in his own words, ex gcnere Jwnesto —of a family in 
which courage, nobility and love of art combined to 
whisper into his childish ears the most beautiful ^nd 
eloquent words around his cradle. His life falls into 
three wt*ll-niarked periods— 

j(i) The First Period (1608-40)—extends from his 
birth in 1608 over his education and travtds to his 
return home from the Continent in 1660 While at 
Christ College, Cambridge, the strict propriety of 
his conduct together with the almost feminine 
amiability of his features got him the nick-name 
of the ‘ Lady of Christ.* He took his M. A. degree in 
1632 and retired to his fgither’s house at Horton 
tor five yeats during* which he prepared for the 
great wqrk that lay before him, and wTote. (i) The 

Ode on the Nativity of, Chidst, (2) The sister poems of 
IJAllegro, and HPen^erbsOy (3) The Pastoral elegy of 
Lycidas, and (4) The? Masjque of Conius. • 
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. (®) The Second Period (t 639-60)—may be called 

the Conironersial or Prose period of his life, in which 
the poet was lost in the controversialist Excepting a 
few stray sonnets, he wTote in this period nothing 
but pamphlet after pamphlet on the burning, stirring 
political and theological questions of the time. 
His . boldest work in this connection was the 
Defensio^ Popiih —a vindication of the execution 
of Charles I His gre«itest prose w'ork, the 
Areopagitica —a fervent appeal ^‘o the Long Parlia¬ 
ment for the Liberty of the Press—belong® to this 
period It was in this period too, about 1632, that he 
became blind owing to the' excessive strain on his 
mental powers caused by his almost super-human in¬ 
tellectual work • 

(3) 7 'hc Third Period (1660-74)—is at once the 
darkest and brightest period of his life Puritanism— 
the cause to which he had devoted his life—had 
’fallen, and was follow'cd by an era of moral and 
political profligacy inaugurated by the Restoration, 
which ill accorded with Milton’s lofty and noble 
ideals. Milton himself had fallen, to use his own 
words, “ <»n evil day's and evil tongues with 
darkness and dangers compassed round” He lived 
in the strictest seclusion, poor, ulind and neglected,— 
but towering in the simple majesty and purity of life 
and thought above the gay minions of Charles II, like 
his own Samson among the ungodly Philistines, but 
though poor and blind,' and ‘thought extinguished 
quite’, yet his inward eyes, illumined by the ‘Heavenly 
Muse’, ‘in fine frenzy rolling’ shone with a lustre 
truly divine—‘out-shining jiiynads though bright’— 
and saw those sublime and' heavenly visions which 
are the theme of his immortal epic—the Paradise Lost 
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which appeared in 1667. Paradise Regained, a sup¬ 
plement to it, followed in 1671, and later on, the 
same year saw his sacred tirami Samson Agonistes. 
He passed away ' with peace and consolation and 
calm of mind —^\\ passion spent”—in 1674 

2 —Q. Gi^e a chronological list of Uiltou’s wo^ks? 

A. 1624. Poetical Translation of Psalms 114 
andjj6 ^ • 

1626 Plcgy on^flie Death of a Fair Infant. 
i6sg A Hymn ov the Morning of Chrii>fs 
* Nativity 

1659 SjQRie minof poems . pn the Passion {/. e. 
djeath of Christ), On Shakeispcare &c 

1632 mHAllegro «.yid II Penseroso 
,, Anade^, a Mask enacted at l.udiow Castle 

1634. Comiis, also a Mask and acted at Ludlow 
Castle. • 

I637 Lycidas —a P.istoral Llegy on the'death of 

.his friend Edward Kinsj. 

.1639 Kpitaphium Damonis —a Latin Elegy on 
the death.of his inend. 

1642 * 1 pidogy for Smectyvmuii 

1644 A rcopagiti^'ii 

1651 Defeinio pro Pop it to Auglicano. 

1658 Piirad/se Lost begun 

1667 Paul disc A'’*/, First Edition. 

1670 History of F la u d 
167*1 Paj'ddne Regained 
Samson Agonistes 
1673 A Treatise pn Logic 

Paradise LosJ] Second Edition. 

1074, Familiar*Epistles (in Latin ) 
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3->Q. Indicf^te bricky:—(1) mCUton’v cbairacter, (2) i^is- 
Politiesr (3) Aeliffion and (4) The Style and Diction of 
bia poetry. 

A. (i) He was the noblest champion of Puritanism 
in every sense of the term His • character was 
unexceptionable, his morals always pure, his religion 
deepifSeated. He loved truth and virtue for their 
own sake with a genuine heart-felt love, and his belief in 
their final triumph was firm and unshaken to the 
last He Avas in^ short the *heioic Nazarite ’ of a 
world of ungodly Philistines., 

(2) In religion he Avas A\hat is calh d an 'anti- 
Trinitarian, i e , onf Avho ck^es not , believe in the 
doctrine of Christian Trinity, holding the views of 
high Artanisniy according to which Christ is regarded* 
as a created being, perfect indeed, and superior to all 
other created beings, but not co-et|ual and co-ettrnal 
wit-h God. 

(3) Though a royalist in his early youth he 
became a staunch Republican Avith the out-break of 
the civil war 

(4) His style and diction is essentially Elizabe¬ 
than, ic , marked by.all fhose peculiarities of gram¬ 
mar and idiom Avhich characterise those great masters 
of prose and verse'who shed such a bright lustre 
round the maiden Queen But he av^s a profound 
classical scholar and had so thoroughly assimilated 
the classical spirit of the great masters of antiquity 
that it has left its mark oq almost every hnb of his 
poetry. 

The chief features of his style are 

t 

(1) His classicism: (rr) Imitation of Greek and 
Latin constructions, the participial construction, 
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the dative, the omission of the antecedents; {b) the 
large proportion of classical words, i.e.y words of 
Greek and Latin origin used w^ihitwlifeyal Sense, eg.y 
admire abject^ hon'idy &c. 

(2) Elizabethan pecurhantips, cgy thf'*use of "cd' 

for ^ahle\ past tense for past participUy jdouble 
negative for emphatic denial, his for itSy hati for 
ivoiild have &c • , • 

( 5) Use of haliafiised froms^ e g> Sovranj serenatey 
&c. ' 

*. • 

(4.) I^oag and,complicated sentences. 

(a)• I' se of- sdnoroKS "proper n^mes 

“4—Q. ImSicate briefly: (1) the date of composition,V 
(2) the source or ori^^in; (3) the form, and (4) the metre of 
LtAUmgro and It Pnntnroao. 

A (i) Both these poems belong the Jirst penod 
of Itis life and were composed in 1632 at'Horton, 
and printed in 1645 

(s) It is generally supposed that the set of verses 
bearing the title * the? Authpr’s Abstract of Melan¬ 
choly,* prefixed to Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and the famous song in Fletcher’s * Nice Valour' 
furnished Milton wuth the seed out of w^hich sprang 
Jl Penseroso "and that, in turn led to TJAllegro, 
Sylvester Marlow and other Elizabethan poets also 
supplied verbal hints tor several passages 

(3) In form, LAllegro and II Penseroso are 

lyrics, wfiile L'Allegro ^also partakes somewhat of the 
character of a pastoral, • so that it may be called a 
pastoral lyric. • • 
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Lyric Poetry literally means poetry of which the 
verses are sung in accompaniment with the lyre It is 
essentially an expression of the individual emotions of 
the poet's mind —and its chief characterestics are 
elegance, smoothness^ and gaiety It is not necessary 
that in str^icture it should be as regular in all its parts 
as Didactic or Epic- Poetry; but there must be parts 
which TTiake up a whole, and a connection of these 
parts with one another. The transitions of thought 
may indeed be light and delicate sjuch as are prompted 
by a lively fancy, yet they should be such as to 
preserve the connection of ideas, and show the author 
to be one ivho thinks^ and no^ Qne who raves It ,con¬ 
sists of Odes, which Is a Greek word meaning a song or 
hymn (of which the verses used to be sung in accom¬ 
paniment with the lyre') which are of 4 kinds (i) 
Sacred, —addressed to God , (2) Heroic, composed in 
praise of some Hero, and his exploits, (3) Moral and 
Piiiloi>ophical, in which the sentiments are inspired by 
virtue, friendship, and humanity ; and (4) Festive and 
Amorous, calculated merely for pleasure and entertain¬ 
ment 

IJAllegro and 11 Penseroso belong to the 3rd class 
and form the best specimens of Lyric Poetry in English 
Literature. 

V L'Allegro is also, as has been pointed out, in some 
measure a pastoral, which describes i^itral objects ; 
ar>d recalls to our imagination those gay scenes and 
pleasing views of Nature whiph are the delight of our 
childhood and early youth, and to which in more 
advanced years we fondly look back with pleasure. 

This species of poetry has, in all ages stnd in all 
countries, been the delight of many readers and inspired 
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many writers and for this reason’- Nature presents 
amidst rural objects the finest* field for description , and 
nothing appears to flow more spontaneously into poetic 
numbers than rivers, motmtairfs, meddows, hills, 
flocks, trees, shepherds void of care, &c. which the 
country alone can contain, and its great charm arises 
from the view which it exhibits of the* tranquillity and 
happiness of country life The scene is invarftibly laid 
in the country and the characters must be persons 
wholly engaged in rustic occupations, and must on no 
account deal in abstract reasoning, and still less in the 
points and conceits of affected gallantry, but must 
speak tke language of plain sense and natural 
feeli/igs , • . » 

(4) 77/c Metre —“The first'ten lines of each poem 
form a passage of invocation and the verses, though 
uniformly iambic^ ard of irregular length Afterwards 
Milton adopts and adheres to the s^imple four-foot 
* rhymed couplet in ivlncJi the iambic predominates. 
Some of the lines have been pronounced trochaic 
rather than iambic and the following art; quoted as • 
examples. 

“ Haste thee, Nymph^ and bring with thee 

Jest and youthful jollfty.” ^ 

But the probable explanation of these verses is, 
that the first foot is formed* of a single syllable, the 
scansion being thus 

/ ’ ^ / ./ . / 

'P Haste I thee, Nymph, 1 and bring | with thee I 

* / . I % ' I / 

J^st I and youth | ful jol I lity.” 

This is a familiar device with Chaucer whom Milton 
has here imitated. . 



Viii / MODEL QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. 

/ 

Wkat is meant by the title of each poem ?> Why 
s Xiltoa use these /lalian worAs in preference to Eafflish 
ones as the title of the two poems 7 

A. ‘ L’Allegro ’ (Lat. alacer brisk) means 

‘ the cheerful man ’ and * 11 Penseroso' means ‘ the 
pensive or tf^oughtful man (Lat. Penso^ to weigh, 
reflect) Mijton uses these Italian words, probably 
because 'they are more expressive of the charac¬ 
teristics of the two types of men he intended the 
poems to represent than their English equiva¬ 
lents * Mirth ’ and ‘ Melancholy,* ; which, however, 
he uses in the body of the poems. Thus the idea of 
alacrity or briskness which is literally denoted by the 
title of ‘L’Allegro’ runs throughithe w^hole poem, eg. 
Haste thee Nymph, &c.” 1 25, "Come trip it” 1 . 33 
‘Tn haste her bower she leaves” &c , 1 87, “Out of 
door he flings'^ 1. 113; and in many other ways 
animation and buoyancy are throughout indicated. 
The whole piece, too, is full of sounds as Prof Bell’ 
points out, from the morning song of the lark to the 
whispering winds of evening,—from the merry bells of 
the ‘ upland hamlets' to the busy hum of men in 
towered cites. 

Similarly, Penseroso (from'the same root as pensive) 
avoids the association of gloom and ill humours which 
literally belongs to the word Melancholy (see Nofes). 
The 'pensive^ man of Milton is not tli^ JVJelanchoHc 
Cynic, the gloomy pessimist, sick of the w’brld and its 
ways, always brooding over * the ills that flesh is heir 
to^—=but the man of calm, serene reflection—with' the 
tranquil, contemplative mind of the Rtsht of Ancient 
India or the Greek philosopl^er of old, drawing away 
from the sound and fury of tbe outside world, and 
finding in Solitude, Peace and Leisure the aids he 
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seeks to nurse his conlemplatiqn. We have therefore 
none of the briskness or alacrity of L*Allegro, none of 
its swiftness of action and movement, ijs play of 
sounds, its ‘ tripping ’ vivacity in H Penseroso where 
things move more slowly, action being paralysed by 
reflection * ’ 

“It is evident that the respective characteristics 
of the speakers are by, no means what we call mirthful 
and mclancjiohi There is nothing mirthful in our- 
sense of the word in ^ wade landscape, there is nothing 
melanQholic in reading Chaucer. Perhaps Milton 
felt lhat no^two English words he could think of w^ould 
serve him as titles and therefore adopted the Italian- 
words by whkcR the poems are kiiQwn ’’— Hales. 


* 6 —Q. Which of the two poemsr was composed first, and 
why? • 

A Though II Penseroso comes after LAll^ro 
and'Avould therefore naturally seem to be jhe later 
composition, yet it ivas, conceived, if not actually 
conaposed* first The two poems w'hich suggested 
to Milton the idea or theme of these pieces are 
in praise of Melancholy •Moreover, II Penseroso is 
an exact picture of Milton’s ow n" life at Horton which 
was his ideal life, anef from w’hirji he was only drawn 
away by the stprin and stress of public events of the 
time It is therefore quite probable and even natural 
that the picture so congenial to him was the first to 
fill his* canvas.—Then, as a* natural sequence he dfew 
the opposite picture of •the man of mirth By a way of 
contrast—So in all probability, Melancholy was the 
forerunner of Mirth • §ha was the first to cast her spell 
over Mil'ton’s fancy,^^ 
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*7 —Q. Xi*Allegro and H Fenseroso ” are sister poems and 
:o be properly understood, must be read together. XSzplain 
bhis remark. 

A. The two p6ems are companion pieccb—the one 
being the counterpart of, and at the same time a sort 
of complement to the other, the ta^ites and likings 
depicted m the one being sharply contrasted with those 
of the bther So they must be read together to be 
fully ^Understood and appreciated (See Ans to next 
^question ) 

c 

y 

*8-Q. Contrast the two poems. 

A. UAllegro celebrates the charms’ of Mirth, 
II Penseroso those of Melancholy The man of Mirth 
consigns Melancholy to the darkness of Hell and hails 
* heart-easing Mirth ’ with all her jocund crew. 
The man of Mel.incholy dismisses ‘ all vain deluding 
joys ’ from his presence bidding them go back to the 
idle^brains of fools—and hails melancholy with a\\ her 
company The former longs to hear the song of the lark 
and the crowing of the cock and to feast his eyes and 
ears with the bright, cheerful sights and ‘sounds of 
mormng. The latter would fain listen to the nightin¬ 
gale in the evening and enjpy a qtiiet walk in the moon¬ 
light, and the pleasures of studying, in the deep solitude 
of midnight, poetry and philosophy and romance. The 
former delights in rural scenes and occupations in 
broad daylight. The latter loves the .darkness and 
seclusion of the night as best suited to his tastes and 
pursuits;—a bright morning has no charm for him—he 
would rather prefer a cloudy and rainy niorning, and 
some shady retreat in the mid-day where to repose in 
sweet slumber. The former likes to take part in 
the brilliant scenes of town life—in the pleasures ,o>f 
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the play and music. The latter would like to be 
awakened by sweet music from his mid-da]i^ sleep and 
listen to pealing organs in some Gothic cathedrals— 
and end his day^in some quiet retreat in ^peace and 
happiness fathering wisdom 

• • 

9 —Q (a) What is the chief end or des^fn of the* poems 
(b) What is Dr. Johnson’s .view of it ? * 

* * « 

A The chief e^d or design of L’Allegro is to 
show^thal true Mirth or Gaiety is the child of Nature 
and S.pring—that iheerfjj^ness is produced by the early 
freshness of Nature on a bright morning in Spring or 
Summer and it can be best enjoyed in the country, 
and in towns real Mirth is only to be found in the 
gay nuptial festivities, ‘plays of Shakespear/ Johnson 

or some other master playwright and in Music 

• « 

That o\J 1 Penseroso is that PcnsivencisS, or contcrn^ 
plaUon is the offspring of Purity, Wisdom and soli¬ 
tude—that Peace, Qiftet, apd Leisure are the three 
chief aids—the best nurses of* con ternplatum and 
Nature, the master minds of (nld, and the solemn 
music of the .peaking organ in Gothic cloisters her 

chief delight and inspiration 

, * * 

(d) Dr. Johnson, than whom a severer* critic of 

Milton there never was is full of admiration for these 
two poems. Says he,* “ The author’s design” is not 
merely to show how* objects derive their colour from 
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the mind by representing the operation of the same 
things from the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man as differently disposed, but rather 
how, among the successive variety of appearances 
eveiy disposition of mind takes hold on those by which 
it mav be gratified ” 

lO —Q What is the plain meaning of the genealogy that 

.IKilton invents for Mirth and Melancholy? 

A. See Notes. 

«i* A 

r 

*11 —Q. What two hifferent.types of character does Milton 

•depict^in,these two poems ? 

* 

“ LAllegro stands for the careless man who goes 
through life taking pleasures as they come avoiding its 
dark places, and never stopping to ask w'hat it all 
means. 11 Penseroso^ on the other hand is the con¬ 
templative man in whom the tendency to ‘reflect has 
paralysed the power or desire ^o act. For LJAllegro^ 
life means pleasure—‘joy in widest commonalty 
spread ’, joy in nature when ‘she smiles and reflects 
his mood of content, joy in the sighjts and sounds of 
the fields; in w^tnes.sing the happiness of others ; in 
fellowship with the w^orjd, in all amusements that 
gratify the eye with radiance* of life and colour; in 
harmonies, that like the enchanted cup of Comus bathes 
the soul in bliss. It is life from the sunny side, the 
standpoint of a child. There is no trace of reflection, 
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no consciousness of aught being amiss in the world 

With // Penseroso reflection is the first word and the 

• * 

last, every road leads thither The powers he in¬ 
vokes are Peagc, Quiet and Leisure H;s ideal da); 

knows no kind of action. He finds solace ip Nature 

* 

but only when Nature will minister to his love of 
meditation He turfts to music of the*' solemn 
sombre kincf that stiifiulates the mind and \ouchsafes 
a revelation of what is beyond the world 11 is keenest 
pleasure lies in brooks that provide for him the lofty 
matteV of reflejztion, illuttiiTie hard yiroblems of Philo¬ 
sophy and bnng him into communion with great think¬ 
ers The one is alway^^ reflective—the other, never. 




*12 —Q. Point out the relation of these poems to : (1) Kil 
ton's life, and (2i contemporary events. * 


A*. Both the poems depict th( two different 
phases of Milton’s early life 

(ji) JJAllegro depicts the pleasures of country life 
he enjoyed during the five yerij-s of his Horton life. 
There are unmistakeabk' autobiographu'al references ; 
in 11 70-S0 where the russet lawns and fallows gray^^ 
and the meadows trim wnth daisies pied ” are remini¬ 
scences of the fields of Horten, while the Tivers wide* 


and 'the towers#and battltMnents’ allude to th^ Thames 
and Windsor Castle respectively 

n Penseroso 'xs Milton himself It is a 

picture of the life he was leading at Horton—the.life 
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of self-preparation for his great work. It represents 
indeed an ideal pf cultuie and reflective enjoyment 
of life—but at the same time the ideal was realised 
in Milton’s own life. 

(b) L\\llegro has been supposed by some to typify 
the gay careless minions of Charles 1 whom the poet 

afterwards condemned more directly in Comus and his 

_ ^ * * 
crew, while fl Penseroso, though, not exactly represent¬ 
ing the gloomy puritanic ideal, points to a middle 
course between the two great pchtical parlies into 
which the nation was being split up in Milton’s tunes. 

'^13—Q. Show how Coleridge’9 definition of poetry—the 
right words in the right places—is conspicuously true of 
UARegro and U PenMeromo. 

A. “They possess the quality of \erbal felicity 
A\hich imprints fine poetry irresistibly on th(‘ memory— 
the words flow into a harmonious unity that nothing 
can dissever And this is shown by the fact that so 
much of the language of the poems has passed into the 
currenc y of everyde^^ speech.” » 

*14 —Q What is Milton’s attitude towards Nature as 
shown in these poems ? 

* A These two poeifts are the earliest examples 
in English literature of the*‘poetry of* genuine natural 
description They show the poet’s deep love of nature, 
which, howe\er, is not with him as with Wordsworth, 
his ‘all in all ’ He is essentially a man of books and 
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-sees nature with the eye of a scholar rather than of a 
scientific naturalist nor even of close* observer. 
We have therefore instances of untruthfulness to 
nature here and there But this is harflly a fault 
with a poet like Millon with whom poetic trCith* is all 
in alj (See notes) ^, * 

—Q Speakmgf of Jj'Allegro and II Penseroso, KCacaxilay y 
says—“These poems differ from others, as of roses dijSiers 

from ordinary rose-water* the close packed essence from the 
thin-dUnted mixture. They are, indeed, not so much poems 
as collections of hinjs, from^each of which the reader is to 
make ouk a poepi *for himself Every epithet is a text for a 
stansa ” Expl^^n and illustrate these remarks 

A Maceulay meani» that these two poems are far 
more terse and confpact than any other descriptive 
poem in the English language A description whfth 
Avould* occupy a whole stanza in an ordinary po«n, has 
been conipresstd by Milton into a single epithet in 
TJMegio and II Pcnscroso B is for this reason that 
Macaulay coinpcm^s these two poems to attar of 
roses, \^hlle likening the ordinary descnpti\e poems 
in the English language to ordinary rose-water. It 
is said that 150 ounces of rose leaves are required to 
prepare one ounce of " aitar of rosc'i'\ but no 
analysis will give any idea of‘the immense tichi's of 
descripLion \Mt1i winch these two poems are crowded. 
There is hardlv an .ispect of external nature, beautiful 
or sublime, terrible or smiling, which is not expiessed 
in them . sometimes as is ever the case in poetry of the 
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highest order, in an incredibly condensed form. There 
are many'exampl:;s of a whole picture exhibited in a 
single word, stamped with one accurate expression, by 
a single 'stroke Shaw says.—The Allegro and Pen- 
seroFo have been justly called not so much poems as 
stores of imagery from which might be drawn materials 
for volumes of picturesque, description. Like all 
Milton^s works,' admirable as they are in themselves, 
they are a thousand times more valuable for their 
peculiarly suggestive character—Filing -ihe mind, by 
allusion to other‘images, natural aViH artifi'cial^ with 
impressions of tenderness or grandeur 

As an illustration of the above criticism, the follow- 
ipg well-known lines from II Penseroso may be cited. 
(Macaulay calls them “the exquisite lines on ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture and music ’^) 

I 

But let mv due feet never fail 
To nalk the studious cloister’s pale, 

And love the hi^^h-cmbowed roof, 

With .*in1ic pillars massy proof, 

And storied w'lndow s richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light 
There let the pealing organ blow' 

Tq the full-voiced quire below^ 

^ f *1 

In service high and anthems clear, 

A.s may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Di.ssolve me intr ecstasfe^, 

And bring all Heaven before lYiine eyes.—IL 155^166 



University £iiiestions 

ON 

• • 

L’AUegro and 11 Fenseroso. 

{From different Calendars ) 


• 

1. What 19 • the exact meaning of Ihc terras and 

Jl Fernet ow? • 

2, Is Milton quite accurSte m his use of the lei ms ^ 

3 From what lj|Qgiiage are tlie \\oids boiro\>e(l ^ * 

4. • At what ifcriod of his liie did million write the poems ? 

5 Compare the different moods lepiesented in the poems. 

6. Shov? how the cil'ciirastances of the one are in studied 
antithesis to those of this other. 

. 7, What light does 11 Pemeioso thro\\ on Milton’s aim ii^ife ^ 

3 Milton IS said to be m moie perfect sjmpathv jiith one of 
these poems-Which is it '' Illustrate youi ans\\ei 

9. Show how the piefeicncc Milton declaies in these poems 
to ha\e foi a life ;of contemplation aflerted Ins literary and poli¬ 
tical careei • , 

10. Which of the two poems was wnClen fiist ’ 

11 What is the metre of fl AUe^ioTSKiA ftPensetow^ 

12 Analysotthe ti^vo poems and mark out the distinction there 
is between them m style, sentiment and simile 

13 ;‘The influence of these^. two poems of Milton on later 
poetry is very remarkable ” Explain this statement and illustrate 

your answer by references to other poets you may have read 

• 

14. Show by an analyisis that the poems aie exactljr parallel 
In structure. * / 

15 Give a running story of / VAllegro ’ and of ‘ II Ptnsef oso*, 
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xvm 


... debonair ’’ 1. »♦> 

Ubertjr ” 1-. ?®> 

taJlP '* n ’ 

I- 

set 1 . loi-ioo „ 


i6. Explain \— 

ta) “ So buxom 
{b\ “ mount^m 

( And cKpigr 

ii) The Cynosure 

(A Whb stories 

(y) Such sights 

,7. 41.46, WW.) 

„ . • . ^,_„eeve.rivers widp ”(«• «9-7« ) 

6 ive a ^tose version Of the itae . ^ 

,0 Write a critical nbte on’. ..tf. Jrt.b»A.’s....;.rood.no|es wild. 

* (L AU. k s*-* 34:)’ , u^a » n f« 

^ * 'fVtAtii- the use of any metaphot of 

«• c«. 

a vie^eao waton alludc E 

*4.. Explain .— 

fa) The gay 
(^) That 

(c) Looks ® 

(<o Or 

(r) ^ the time « 

(A The story . 

Silt '** "**— 

e-s^nQ as YOU CRH from Jl Pinstroso. 

«. Give as manjr quotaums as you ^O^ds* in itallci 

1lt •'Write in prose * ' dc* tip*i 

k 


• if 


goflAtoams 0- 8. 

queen 0; ^9- 

skws . 0- 3 p- 

fleshVnpok (I. 55-9* 

*•** ft m’o^' ”i 

tl. > 5 %^ '•) 







CNtVKttSf¥V QUESTIOiNr. XlJE 

• *• 

rasfi. 'Give notes 'On— 

Buxom 1. 24, blithe 1. 24, adebonmir L 24, T7yaosuie 1.90^ 
rebeokfl. 414, ijunketd. icut, bested 1. 3, 

demure* 1...3'2, ^Kdar’sUtuHhorn i! ^104, lukber land 1 iio, 
antique patgeauiry 1. r.x8, Lydian eirs 1.1318, dsirkest grainl. 33, 
civil suited 122, dewy-feathered 1 146, dight 1 159, 

studious cloisters pale d ^35, high eihbowSd roof 1. 155, 
massy proof n. 155, Gorgeous 'Tragedy'1. 97; Buskim^ 
Stage 1 102, Fantastic toe 1 34, Learned s»^<l 132, 

Fancy s child 1 133, Stair'»d Et^pp .oue^ L't9, The Cherub 
Contemplation 1^4, Out-watcR the ‘Bear 1. 07, Thncegrcat 

* Hermes 1 . 88, ifte tale ofiTroy divine 1 . 106, Monumental 
*oak 1. 135. • 

29. JSjcptsiin ;—I . 

a ** * * # ^ 

•(a) To^tteft neighbouring^3^s/(l! 77^800 L'AUd 

(b) SQjnetime let ... '^age (11 99-102 II.P.) 

30. Wha# refeiences arei there in ' L’Allegro and Penseroso 

to Shakespeare ? ^ 

.31. What grammaticnl. peculiarities. do yomftnd in'Mi|ton '4 
leritmgs ? Comment, on his use *'of the possessive case of U ; and 
illustrate with 'quotations frOtn* yoh^ tekf. • 

Ans,^—(S|e notes IIP. 11, 138.) 

1 

32. Explain:—'Milton’s Mythology is more Greek than Christian/ 

33. Show from a consideration .of,,the spirit pi L*AlUgrtf’ axA 

IlJPtHSfroso in what respects Milton was dl variance with the religious 
party to which he belcuied ; aa4itllascrate youc answer by quoh|- 
:tons from both poems. ^ * 

34 Quote p%ssa8[estrom jfouT'texlti^oeglpg t^t''Milton was not 
m ardent student of Nature. 

35, £how how a^study of the two poems would impress on 

reader the idea M a gfdat tsmpt ^ic. * 

36. Compare l^ith that of 

Penseroso ? • / * ’ ^ \ 

37 Ekblaln 'thli!toii^ 8 (' 4 il» * i$«* w 4 iaiiMcin .tee act|/' ' ^ 
did the poet fir the ttte f 
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39, Explain fully 'with lefcrenre to the context and annotate 


where necessary.— , , 

(a) When m one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail both threshed the corn 
That ten day-laboureis could not e^d , 


(h 

* Such sights as youthful poets dream 

On summer days by liaunted stieam. 


w‘- 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hiddpn soid of haimoiiy * ^ 


W 

And cveiy shepherd tells hi^ tale 

Undei the hawthorn in»'the dale 


(<') 

With store of ladles, whose bri^l)^ eyes * 
Ram influence, and ]U(fg6 the prize % 

Of wit or ai ms. 

|] 

1 

1 

1 

Then to the ^^ell-tlod st^e anon 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on. 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, FaneJ's child 
Waible his native wood notes wild. 

i 

' («■),. 

Whcie glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom , 


w 

And let some strange mysteiious dream • 
Wa\e at his wings in airy stieam 

Ot lively poitiaituie displayed. 

Softly on my; ey^elid’s laid , 

' 

1,(») 

i 

But let my due fe§t never 

To walk ihestudious cloister's pale 

And love the high einbow'd rOof, 

With anuc pillars massy proof, . ■ 


.40 Annotate upon, and expljun the allusion in,'the following.— 

* ^ 

(o') She was pinch d and jell’d, she sai^J, 

And he by fnar’s lanthorn led. 

Tells how' the drudging goblin sweat, ‘ 

To eain his cream-bc^wl duly set, 

* 

^ Such strains as would have won the ear *' 

* ^ Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
'His half rexteined Eurydice. 
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(e) And theieforc to our weakei view 

O'eilaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue , 
Black, Dili such as m esU^m * 

jt * 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem. 

Or that stair'd Kthiop queen that strove 
To set tiei beauty's praise above 
The Sea Nfmphs, and then pow rs offen 


w 


w 


m 






Oi let my lamp at midnight houi 
Be seen in some-high lonely tower, 
Where 1 ma} oft out-w atch the Bear 
With till ice-great Hermes, or unsphcie 
The spirit of ^lato, to unfold 
What woilds, oi^ivhat vast legions hold 
Tbe immortal mind, that l^ath foisook 
Hci mansion in ttjii^ fleshly nook 
• * 

()j call him up that left hall told 

ThS stoiy of Cambusean bold, 

Camball, and «)f Algaisife 
And who had Canace to v'lfc 
That own’d the viituous ring and glasi», 
And of the wondrous horse of biass. 
On which the 'I’artar King did ride , 


41 Compaie natuial desciiption as in the L'Allegto and 
Penseioso with, natuial dcsciiption fiom the point of view of 
Cowper.oi W’01 dsworth 

42. What ih the exact me^inmg of the teims L Allegro and 
II Pemeroso ? Hoes Milton use th?m ughtly ? In these tw'o 
poems Milton declaies his preterence for a life of contemplation; 
shew how the pieference affecl§d his literary jnd political career. 

43. What IS the exact meaning of the terms Lyru Poetry 
and Elegiac Poetry Show how these two classes' of jwetry 
resemble each other and^how they differ 

44 “ ^Jilton s attitude tow aids nafpre is not that of a scientific* 

naturalist nor even tl^t of a close^observer. ’ • 

Discuss this criticism, and show by references to IJAllegro 
and II Pen\cf^o what was Milton's attitude towards nature. 

45. Illustiate by quotations ^ from the poem Dr Johnson'th 
remark that feven m L Allegi*oihe found " some melancjioly in; 
his mirth ” ’ ’ » 
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46. Account for Milton's habitual ehiployment in] his poems 
of the hctioffs of pagan mythology. 

47 Quote lines from L’Allegro or II Pemeroso illustrating 
the following^ — 

{a) The green leaves quiver in the cooling'wind 
c. ^And'make a chequered shaddsv on the 
^ ground —Tiius Andronious 

(by Against the eastern gate of Paradise. 

Levelled his evening roLyB^-^Paradne lost^ . 

• * Bk IV. 

(f) Then our fancy of itsfelf b^rdhving * • 

Dost make us mafble A^'ifh lOo much concerning.— 
4 Vfilton' 8 ‘i^t/fl^^ in'Shedtespeare ,' 

48. What IS meaqt by*‘^Patlfefic fallacy*'*? Qoute instances 
fiom L'Allegro or II Penseroso * 

Ans —See 11 P. 1 . 8 &c. * 

49 What IS meant by Hyplkllage ^ Quote instances from 

T/Allegro or II Penseroso. • ^ 

As.—See L’Allegro 1 , 28, II Pens, I ‘ 107, Y21, &c. 

50 Compare I'Alleg*o zxidi 'll Penseroso^ with reference’ tc 
the cheerful or grave effects produced by sound upon the heamr. 

51. At what period of his life did Milton write the poems bearing 
the titles of VAllegro and II Ptnseroeol What is the'meaniiig'\» 
these words, and from what language are they borrowed ? , r ■ 

' 52 Give the derivation ai^ original meaning of the wottis 
huxontf blifke, debonair^ tdemure, evnosure^ rebeck pomp, bbul, bisAdt 
Jtikkdl}'kiid explain what is mefaint by the - phrases ^^tuniine 
* antique pageantry/ ^darkest grain,* * Lydian aifs/CNl- 4 iuhied/ 
^ mtn influence. , 

^ ^3* What do you u'ftderstahd by ’Mfltori'l talinkm ? »Quote 
instances from L'Allegro or 11 iPenseroso r 

*^54. In w^at ’ peculiar lease does 'Milton usd'tjie following 
words :- 4 a 1 e, uncouth consent^ fond, sequre, malhi, *<<|iMPitp, 
mfluence, shapes; commercing, cunning, virUious» triftmph, ., 

55. ExplSiltt the alfoslbns in the.followlng passages \ s ■' ■ ‘ 
•n. If Jcmsqn's leafped lock be on. , '.' . •' 

b* TKat starred Iduop qheen who /*’. , . / - 

#'* To set her beatity*s praise Ibove 



UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS. 


xxiii 


56. Write the following in your own word% :— 

Straight mine eye ... .rivers wade {L'Allegto, 69-76.) 
Scan the lines. 

57. Bxplain. % • • • 

a. The gay motes that people the sun-beams 
b Looks commercing w'lth the skies 

58. Explain fully — • • 

«. Sometime 1 ^ gorgeous I’ragcdy . buskined ^ 

stage (II Penseroso, 97-102).* 

b. With stories told...... duly set (L’ Aliegro, loa-^ J 

59. Explain: 

a The moantain ^i^mph, sweet Liberl}' 
b. Storied window^ richly dight 
• .Casting a dim religious light 

60. * “ Oi sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child 

• Warble his natv:e*wood fiotes "vvild ” 

Write & CTiticaUribte • 

61. Meaning of deuy-feathered in the line— 

“ Entice the dewy^eathered sleep." 

62 Write explanato^' notes on 

“ But first and chiefest with thee bring 
* Him that soars on golden wing. 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne " 

63 What IS the allusion in the lines— 

“ ^nd stoned windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light " 

Mekmng of dtghi? It occurs in a line in I Allegro 

64. Subject.for an essay .— • 

** These pleasures. Melancholy, ^ve 
And I with thee wiU choose to live." 


N. B.—The ansvrersfto all these Questions will be found in our 
roduction, Foot nftte^and “ Model Answ'ers." 







